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SOME FALL PUBLICATIONS 


My Threescore Years and Ten 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By THomas Bact, A.M. With a Portrait engraved by Thomas 
Johnson, and Photogravures of his mother, his wife, and his new model of Washington. Demy 8vo. 


Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


A Calendar of Sonnets 
By HELEN JACKSON 


A sonnet for each month in the year. Illustrated by Emil 


Bayard; vignettes by E. H. Garrett. small quarto, uniquely bound, $2.00. 


An Historical Mystery 


‘Translated by Miss WorRMELEY. 1t2mo. Half Kussia. Uniform with the preceding volumes of the 


set. Price, $1.50. 


One of the *‘Scenes from Political Life.’ and a worthy continuation of this popular series of translations. 


The Crisis in Morals 


AN EXAMINATION OF KATIONAL ETHICS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCI- 


ENCE. By Rev. JAMES 


1omo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A criticism on Ethics, mainly of Herbert Spencer’s theory of morals as the product simply of evolution. 
he writer has a full and comprehensive grasp of the subject, and is abreast with the most spiritual demands of the 


intuitional views. 


History of the People of Israel 


FROM THE TIME or HEZEKIAH TILL THE 


RETURN FROM BAbyLon. Third Division. By 


ERNEST RENAN. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 
The third volume of Renan’s ** History of Israel” suffers nothing by comparison with the other two. 


Ailes D’ Alouette 


A LITTLE VOLUME OF COUPLET VERSES. By F. W. Bournbitton. Illustrated by 
Edmund H. Garrett. Small gto, white and gold binding, $1.00; parchment paper, 75 cents. 


Four and Five 


A Story. By EpwaArkp EVERETY HALE, author of “Ten Times One is ‘Ten,’ “In His Name,” 


etc. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This story is a continuation of the already popular ** Ten Times One ”’ series, by the same author. 


Last Words 


A FINAL COLLECTION OF STORIES. \ 
* The Story of a Short Life,” etc. Illustrated by H. D. Murphy. Square 12mo. Cloth. 


| Jock O’Dreams 


A CHILD’S STORY BOOkK. By JuLir 
Square 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


The Electrical Boy 
Or, THE CAREER OF GREATMAN 


By Mrs. J. H. Ewina, author of ** Jackanapes,”’ 
Price, $1.25. 


M. LirreMANN. Illustrated by Jessie McDermott. 


AND GREATTHINGS. By Prof. Joux TRow- 


BRIDGE, of Harvard University. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Old Rough, the Miser 


By Lity F. WrsskLyHorrt, author of “Sparrow, the Tramp,” “ Flipwing, the Spy,” * The Winds, 


the Woods, and the Wanderer.” With 21 illustrations by J. F. Goodridge. 


Price, $1.25. 


Betty, a Butterfly 


By A. G, PLyMpron, author of “Dear Daughter Dorothy.” Illustrated by the author. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Square 16mo. Cloth. 


Square 


Jolly Good Times at Hackmatack 


By Mary P. WELLS SMITH, author of “ Jolly Good Times,” 


Browns,” “ Their Canoe Trip.” Illustrated. 


* Jolly Good ‘Times at School,” “* The 


Square 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


“By his diversified knowledge of the 
European languages, Mr. Dole has been 
able to go to original sources of informa- 
tion, and has incorporated into his book 
details that will be entirely new to most 
American readers.”—BOSTON BEACON. 


A Score of Famous 
Composers 


By NArHaAN HASKELL DOLE, formerly musi- 
cal editor of the Philadelphia ress and 
Evening Bulletin. Nith Portraits of 
Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, Haydn, etc. 
12mo, 31.50. 


“The volume is throughout pleasant and stimulating 
reading. Journal. 

Very entertaining reading.”’"— Cong rcegationalist. 

The volume is of great inte rest and charm.’’—J/ ‘atch- 

“Wonderfully free from pedantry and over-eulogy.”’— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

** Excellently well-written sketches.’’—O//o State Four- 
Wal. 

“Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole is well known as one of the 
best of the musical critics of the country.”"— Reston rav- 
eller. 

Singularly simple and lucid in style.”’— Detrost 
res 

‘** An admirable work, and one which may be regarded 
as absolutely Transcript. 


_“* The book will prove of especial value to young musi- 
cians.”’--Pertland Transcript. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
46 East 14th St., New York 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR NOVEMBER 


University Extension. By Prof. C. HAxrorp 
Henperson. Describes the beginning that has been 
made in the newest of important educational move- 
ments, and gives the plans of its organizers for the 
future. 

The Manufacture of Steel. Concluded. (illus- 
trated.) By W. F. Durrer. Pictures the vast and 
fiery operations of a modern steel works, and shows 
what part America has taken in the development of 
this immense industry. 

Dress and Adornment. III. Ornament. (Tllus- 
trated.) By Prof. Freperick STARR. A fruitful 
topic, and well brought out both in text and illustrations. 

Some of the Possibilities of Economic Bot- 
any. I. By Prof. L. Gonpate. A very 
interesting and practical address by the President of 
the American Association for the Advancement. of 
Science. 

Lessons from the Census. II. By Carroti D. 
WriGcut. A criticism of our present mode of taking 
the census, with suggestions for improving it. 

OTHER ARTICLES ON 

Do we TEACH Reer-KNot Ners (Illus- 

trated); Tue Etu'cs or Conruc'us: THe ORIGIN OF 

PaintTinG: HiGcu Lire: or CuRTIS 

Booru (with Portrait). 

Epirortats: MisceLvtany: Norers. 


(50 cents a number; 85.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St, N. Y. 
PUBLISH THIS WEER: 
Names and their Meaning. 


book for the curious, giving the derivatic:: 
and etymology of the names of Countric~ 
Creeds, Sects, Days and Months, Roy: 
Surnames, London Jistricts, Streets an.: 
Taverns, Festivals, Sobriquets, etc., et. 
Half leather, gilt top, 


tf 


Celtic Fairy Tales. Collected b\ 
JoserH JACOBs, President of the Englisi: 
Folk-Lore Society. (Uniform with * Ene 
lish Fairy Tales.”) 12mo, $1.7 5 


English Fairy Tales. Collected 
by Joserit Jacons. Pictured by 1). 
BATTEN. (new edition), . $1.75 

This volume is addressed as well to the 
lovers and students of folk-lore as to the little 
people who want ‘real stories,” simply ani 
graphically told. : 

The editor says that these stories, if not in 
all cases actually of [English origin, all belong 
to the nursery literature or folk-tales of the 
English people, and that they “indicate un- 
suspected capacity for fun and humor among 
the unlettered classes.” The story of ‘Tom 
Tit Tot is, he believes, “ unequaled among 
folk-tales for its sense of humor and dramatic 
power.” 

Some few of the tales have heretofore been 
known only in the form of ballads. — - 


**Mr. Jacobs has shown scholarship and research in his 
work, and we can think of no_new one that will afford so 
much dcehght to young Bulletin. 


The Living World: Whence it 
Came and Whither it is Drifting. hy 
Hf. W. Conn, Professor of Biology in 
Wesleyan University, author of *“ The 
K:volution of To-Day.” A review of the 
speculations concerning the origin and 
significance of life; of the facts known in 
regard to its development, and suggestions 
as to the direction in which the develop- 
ment is now tending. 
12mo, illustrated, $1.25 
** Notes on New Books, No. 3, sent on applt- 
cation. 


Works of Rev. F. B. MEYER. 


‘*Mr. Meyer is a man ‘mighty in the Scriptures,’ 
saturated with Bible facts and truths and possessed of 
a yearning desire to a others; his books are exceed- 
ingly suggestive, stimulating, and 

—D). L. Moody. 


Series of Old Testament Heroes 


Joseph: Beloved, Hated, Exalted.......... $1 00 
israel: A Prince with God................ I 00 
Abraham; or, The Obedience of Faith.... 1 00 
Elijah, and the Secret of His Power....... 1 00 
Tried by Fire. Expositions of 1st Peter...... I 00 


‘Good. exceedingly good; not only spiritual, but also 
thoughtful, fresh, suggestive, and thoroughly practical. 
C. Spurgeon. 


Christian Life Series 
‘‘He is thoroughly reverent and thoughtful, and will 
point out to many a reader unsuspected truth and be.vw'y 
in the Holy Scriptures.”"— Hatchiman. 


The Shepherd Psalm. 18mo,cloth...... 
Christian Living. 18mo, cloth................ §0 
Present Tenses of the Blessed Life......... 50 
Envelope Series of Booklets. Per doz....... $ 20 


Choice Extracts from Writings of F. B. 
Meyer. 48 pages, 5c. per copy: per doz..... 35 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpatd, on receipe 
of the price, by the publishers. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
30 Union Square, East _—_:148-150 Madison Street 


Parlor Games for Church Soci«!s 


ome Amuseme!t.— 
Valuable information on How to Entertain Friends. 
published. Price,2sc. Ford Pub. Co., Albany, N. 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper of } 
forty pages. The subscription 
price is $3 a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 

subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 


wise we shall consider it their 


wish to have it continued. 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, : 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, 5955 FINE ; 

THEREFORE 
PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“IS IT SILVER OR ISIT PLATED?” 
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Edith: WHO'S YOUR BEST FRIEND ? 
Mabel: ‘‘ST. NICHOLAS."" WHO'S YOURS? 


This is a reminder that if you are to have that 
**best of children's magazines,’’ ST. NICHOLAS, 
Jor the young folks this coming year the time to 
subscribe is just now. The November number, 
ready Oct, 24th, begins a new volume. 


We should like to give a 
new chimney for every one 
that breaks in use. 

We sell to the wholesale 
dealer; he to the retail dealer; 
and he to you. | 

It is a little awkward to 
guarantee our chimneys at 
three removes from you. 

We'll give you this hint. 
Not one ina hundred breaks 
from heat; there is almost no 
risk in guaranteeing them. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 
It would be a good advertise- 
ment for him. 

-*Pearl top’ and ‘pearl glass,’ 


our trade-marks—tough glass 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 
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The Outlook 


HE lottery fight in the Democratic State 
Central Committee of Louisiana last 
week resulted in favor of the Company. 
By a bare majority of 39 to 38 the ap- 
pointment of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials was taken out of the hands of 
the chairman, an opponent of the 

Lottery, and vested in the Committee itself. Had the 

chairman exercised his right of voting upon this proposi- 

tion it would have been blocked. ‘That he did not do so 
is one of those unaccountable fortuities which in Louisiana 
seem always to happen in accordance with the wishes of 
the Lottery Company. The “New Delta,” the paper 
started in New Orleans to fight the Lottery, because all 
the old papers had espoused the cause of that organization, 
naturally reminded its readers that “ in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the Lottery needed 66 votes, and it got 
exactly that many; no more, no less. It needed 24 votes 
in the Senate, and got just that many; nomore, no less. It 


had to have a judgment from just three Judges of the 


Supreme Court; and it got a judgment from just that many ; 
no more, no less. And now that it has to have a majority 
in the Democratic State Central Committee of at least 
one, it gets just that many; no more, no less.” Mac- 
aulay once remarked that if a dice-player should throw 
double sixes twice in succession it was a remarkable 
coincidence; if he did it three times in succession it was 
very remarkable ; but if he did it four times in succession 
it was not remarkable at all, for it was clear that the dice 
were loaded. This remark applies to the situation in 
Louisiana. Having obtained the control of the Committee 
on Credentials, the Lottery Company has it in its power to 
unseat delegates who oppose it and seat those who favor 
it. This power it has already used in ousting from the 
Committee the Hon. Charles Parlance, Chairman of the 
Democratic Anti-Lottery League, on the ground of non- 
residence in the parish he represented, while four Lottery 


delegates, similarly situated, were permitted to retain their 


seats. During the session of the Committee the anti- 
Lottery leaders submitted the proposition—which the 
Lottery a few months ago claimed to favor—that the 
Lottery question should be decided at the white Democratic 
primaries to be held prior to the State convention. This 
the Lottery leaders rejected by objecting to trivial details. 
This rejection and the indignation aroused by the high- 
handedness of the Lottery majority formed the only 
encouraging features of the session. 


An interesting debate took place last week in Pittsburg, 
during the session of the National Prison Congress, on the 
parole law in New Jersey. Warden Paterson, of Trenton, 
presented the subject in a long paper, detailing the facts 
concerning the legislation in New Jersey with reference to 
it. Z. R. Brockway, of the Elmira Reformatory, was one 
of the speakers in the discussion. He said that there had 
been too much legislation ; that they had attempted to do 
by legislation what might better have been accomplished 


by rules and regulations. General R. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, 
Lucius M. Storrs, of Michigan, and several speakers from 


‘Massachusetts, in all of which States the parole law is in 


force, were enthusiastic in their statements of the value of 
such a provision. ‘To secure the best results from it there 
should be the so-called indeterminate sentence, the mark- 
ing system, and no permission given to outsiders to influ- 
ence the decision as to the persons to be paroled. The 
recommendations should come from the prison officers, 
based upon the good conduct of the prisoner within the 
walls. The parole law in Ohio was at first hampered by 
allowing political and other influence to bear on the parole. 
That has now been forbidden, and henceforth no applica- 
tions of that nature will be considered. Warden Paterson 
was advised to ask his prison directors to introduce the 
marking system into the New Jersey State prison, on the 
adoption of which it would be comparatively easy to stem 
the tide of solicitation by stating that no parole could be 
granted till the prisoner had complied with the necessary 
requirements. The attempt to devote a portion of the 
time of the Congress to preventive work was not a success. 
An admirable paper on the subject was read by Judge 
Wayland, but the discussion was instantly diverted into a 
talk upon the merits of various kinds of reform schools. 
At the close of the series of meetings, however, it was 
shown most clearly what might be done in this way in an 
admirable paper by C. F. Coffin on the prison question in 
England, and in a brilliant and convincing address by 
Warden Massey, of Toronto, giving the results of his inves- 
tigations in Great Britain. The preventive work among 
the very poor, compulsory education, and the gathering of 
children into industrial schools have materially lessened 
crime. 

An organization has just been formed in Washington 
that ought to receive the support of every American citi- 
zen. The object of the Loyal Veterans, as it is called, is 
to check extravagant pension legislation and to correct the 
abuses that have already crept into the pension system. 
It possesses the important merit of having as its founders 
Union participants in the late war, thus disarming at once 
the hostile criticism that any other origin would invite. 
When these founders say that there were men in the Federal 
armies “ who did not come up to the requirements of decent 


life anywhere, and who now do not hesitate to live on the 


generous gratitude of the people, as expressed by means 
of pensions obtained by fraud and at the expense of honor,”’ 
they give utterance to a truth that has been too long sup- 
pressed, or only spoken under the breath. But the 
terrorism exercised by pension sharks and unscrupulous 


politicians is at an end. The enormous burden of our 
- pension system, now entailing, it is estimated, an an- 


nual expenditure of $150,000,000, or five times the sum 
that General Garfield, twenty years ago, thought it ever 
would reach, has impressed upon the honest and cour- 
ageous the urgent need of calling a halt. The Buffalo 
“Express”? and St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat,” both Re- 
publican organs, have already placed themselves on the 
side of pension reform. In obedience to this widespread 
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sentiment among Republicans as well as Democrats, among 
soldiers as well as those that never saw the smoke of bat- 
tle, the Loyal Veterans will put in operation a plan that 
cannot fail to effect great good. Each society will keep a 
reference list of the pensioners in every county, showing 
the amount of payments and the claims upon which the 
pensions were granted; and, in case of fraud, steps will 
be taken to secure the cancellation of the pension certifi- 
cates, and the conviction and punishment of the parties to 
it. “If,” says the prospectus of the organization, “ the 
people do not rally to the support of this effort of the old 
soldiers to relieve their honor from the mercenary stain that 
is being put upon them by the sophistries and industry of 
pension attorneys, they should hereafter meekly pay with- 
out a murmur any demand for more and larger pensions 
that may be made.” But in view of Commissioner Raum’s 
recent statement that he was going to “dump 350,000 orig- 
inal cases upon the various pension agencies of the country 
before the year is out,” and thus bring the list of pen- 
sioners up to a grand total of nearly go0,000, we can 
hardly believe that the public will be indifferent to this 
important and deserving movement to reform the pension 
system. 


The war that Governor Jones, Senator Morgan, and 
Congressman Oates are waging in Alabama against the 
Sub-Treasury Bill has brought to light an instructive bit of 
experience that the State once had with Alliance financier- 
ing. The panic of 1837 caused such distress among the 
people that they felt that the Government should come to 
their rescue. So loud became the clamor for relief from 
the State treasury that the Legislature, summoned in 
special session to consider the situation, passed a bill to 
authorize the issue of bonds to the amount of $5,000,000. 
The proceeds of these bonds, which were sold at par, were 
placed in the banks of the State, and the philanthropic 
work of dispelling distress was begun. The law provided 
that no loan should exceed $2,000, and fixed the rate of 
interest at seven per cent. It provided also that the 
borrower should furnish “ two good and sufficient sureties,” 
and, if necessary, give “a deed of trust on real estate and 
slaves.” But, instead of affording relief, the measure 
brought another disaster. Although managed by honest 
and capable men, said Governor Jones, describing this 
significant episode in Alabama history at Camden the 
other day, the banks soon failed, and the State not only 
lost the $5,000,000 that had been ‘distributed among the 
people, but several trust funds that had been deposited 
with the banks. He said, further, that the State treasury 
was now burdened with the annual payment of $200,000 
interest on the $5,000,000—the State debt compromise of 
1876 having reduced the rate to four per cent.—and over 
$162,000 interest upon the trust funds. “The people of 
Alabama,” he added, “are paying to-day $362,000 interest 
per year, or nearly a thousand dollars a day, on account 
of a mistake - which our ancestors made fifty years 
ago.” 

The country has recently lost by death three men who 
have done very creditable work in literary and educational 
lines. Mr. Herman Melville had passed out of public 
notice, having abandoned literary work a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, but there was a time when he had an international 
reputation, having first come to the attention of his own 
countrymen through the publication of his novel “ Typee ”’ 
in England. Both in prose and verse Mr. Melville showed 


originality and vigor, and, if his literary art was not of the 
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highest quality, his work had a stamp of its own. The 
later obscurity of his life was not due to the neglect of his 
contemporariés, but to his own desire for retirement. Mr. 
James Parton, who died at his home at Newburyport last 
Saturday, was perhaps the most popular biographer in 
the country. He was a man of great vigor of mind, of 
indefatigable industry, and of intense vitality. His pen 
was prolific, and his books vary greatly in literary 
excellence and historic value. His most popular book 
was, most probably, the “Life of Horace Greeley.” He 
also wrote lives of General Butler, of Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Voltaire. Mr. Parton had a trenchant style, earnest 
convictions, and strong emotions. His best work was 
in American biography. Professor John Larkin Lincoln, 
of Brown University, who died on the same day, was one 
of the best-known American teachers. He was prepared 
for college at the Boston Latin School, graduated at 
Brown University in 1836, became a tutor in the Columbia 
College at Washington, graduated from Newton Theologi- 
cal Institute two years later, and joined the faculty of 
Brown University as a teacher in 1839. ‘Two years later 
he went abroad for study, and spent three years mainly in 
Germany and Rome. In 1844 he became Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Brown University, and the following 
year was appointed full Professor. No one connected 
with Brown University had a stronger hold on the hearts 
of its graduates than Professor Lincoln, and the institution 
never had a more competent or faithful teacher. 


It has evidently been no easy matter to decide upon a 
successor to Mr. William H. Smith as the leader of the Con- 
servatives in the House of Commons. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Mr. Goschen, Lord Hartington, and Mr. Balfour 
have been the names most prominently mentioned in this 
Mr. Goschen has many qualities which fit him 
for the position, but he is very unpopular with the Tory 
element in the party. Lord Hartington would probably 
be, all things considered, the strongest man for the place, 
but it is very difficult to induce him to accept office. A 
man who has twice‘refused the position of Prime Minister 
is not likely to be tempted by the arduous duties of the 
leadership in the House of Commons. If Lord Harting- 
ton had accepted the position, it is probable that the step 
would have marked the complete absorption of the 
Liberal-Unionists into the Conservative ranks ; but Lord 
Hartington did not accept, partly, perhaps, because he was 
not prepared to take this final step. Mr. Balfour, the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, succeeds Mr. Smith as First 
Lord of the Treasury, and as the leader of the ministerial 
majority in the House. It is reported that he will con- 
tinue to act also as Secretary for Ireland. Either 
office is a sufficient burden for a strong man, and it is 
doubtful if one man can carry the double load. There is 
no doubt about Mr. Balfour’s eminent fitness for the task. 
He is, all things considered, the most promising man in 
the Conservative ranks, but his task in Ireland is still 
incomplete, and it would seem a perilous thing for the 
Ministry to divert him from it at this moment. The Irish 
Local Government Bill will be one of the ministerial 
measures of the next session, and Mr. Balfour must see it 
through the House. The next disclosure of Conservative 
policy will be awaited with great interest. 


The death of Mr. Parnell does not seem to have healed 
the breach between his followers. On the contrary, vio- 
lent charges of bad faith and hysterical recriminations 
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issue from both parties, and fill the air with those discord- 
ant noises which the English are in the habit of associat- 
ing with Irish politics. Mr. Dillon and some of the leaders 
of the seceding party maintain a position of reserve and 
dignity ; but the Parnellites, taking advantage of the 
feeling aroused in Ireland by the death of Mr. Parnell, 
are doing their utmost to perpetuate the worst elements of 
his later leadership. The division in the Irish ranks was 
on a distinctly personal issue. With all his adroitness, 
Mr. Parnell was not able to obscure that fact. Now that 
the personal issue has become dead with the man who 
made it, further controversy and division are not only dis- 
astrous, but politically ridiculous. If persisted in, they will 
furnish the Conservatives with the best possible argument 
against Home Rule—the argument, namely, that the Irish 
are incapable of self-government. The adoption of the 
principle of Home Rule and the permanent pacification of 
Ireland is, happily, not within the keeping of Irish agita- 
tors. It is part of the policy of the English Liberal party, 
and demands the co-operation of those Irishmen whose 
patriotism is stronger than their personal feelings, and 
whose intelligence is ‘more powerful than their emotions. 


The Melbourne correspondent of the London “ Speaker” 
gives an account of the trouble which the State-owned rail- 
ways are causing the Province of Victoria. A few years 
ago the Australian civil service was a by-word. It is now 
almost a model. In the department of railways the change 
was effected by practically transferring their control from 
a Minister to a Commission of Experts. 
did’ not permit the Commissioners to decide what roads 
should be built. “It was considered,” says the corre- 
spondent, “that a railway which would not pay interest 
for years might yet be worth making if it encouraged 
the growth of an agricultural population, brought timber 
cheaply to mines, or enabled the State to sell its waste 
lands.” Neither could the Commissioners discharge work- 
men as they liked, nor cut downtheir pay. But as regards 
the renewal of rolling stock, the repairing of road-beds, 
and the running of trains, the Commissioners were auto- 
crats. Besides reforming the civil service, they put the 
roads in excellent condition every way, but, unfortunately, 


managed the roads with greater regard to having the work | 


done well than to helping the treasury. This year there is a 
deficit, and there is an agitation to bring the roads again 
more directly under Parliamentary control. It is not 
_ proposed, however, to reintroduce the patronage system. 
The dissatisfaction is simply that which is inevitable when, 
for the sake of a speedy cure of political evils, a matter in 
which the public is vitally interested is given over to a 
board—no matter how high its character—which is not 
responsible to the public. 
of the Australian railways, it may be said that they have 
usually paid about three per cent. upon their cost, while 
the bonds have borne four per cent. interest. In one way 
there has thus been a public loss, but not so great as 
that in this country, where (according to “ Poor’s Railway 
Manual”) the public pay to the private owners of the rail- 
roads an average of eight per cent. upon their cost. The 
greatest extravagance in Australian railway management 
_ has been in the projecting of new lines. Sir Charles Dilke 
States that the railway mileage in Australasia, with five 
million people, is half as large as in Great Britain with 
thirty-five millions. 
: 

The London “ Spectator” notes a case which curiously 

illustrates how far interference with personal liberty is 
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carried in Prussia. A joiner wanted to call his daughter 
Lasalline Bebeline, after Lasalle, the founder of the Social 
Democratic party, and Bebel, its present leader. The 
registrar objected to these names, and inasmuch as a cer- 
tificate of birth is necessary in Germany to prove that one 
has been born, the joiner brought suit against him. The 
court sustained the registrar. In its judgment the names 
proposed for the child were inadmissible on the ground 
that they were offensive (anstéssig), and, besides, were not 
Christian names at all. It held “that the plaintiff 
was in error if he supposed that, as the father, he had a 
right to give the child any name he pleased. In the first 
place, he was not permitted to choose as Christian names 
such as were calculated to give offense, as in the present 
case ; and, secondly, he was also restricted to a choice of 
such Christian names as were by custom and general 
application usual and recognized as such, and thus the 
formation of a new name, as in the present case, was 
altogether excluded.” The platform of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, summarized in one of our editorials this week, 
bears a marked resemblance to that of the People’s party 
in Ohio. The offense of the Prussian joiner, therefore, is 
little more serious than if some enthusiastic member of 
the Ohio Alliance should insist on calling a daughter 
Simpsonia Pefferia. In this country not even the minister 
who baptized the child would refuse to accept the name. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the results of our American 
experience would not confirm the Prussian court in its 
opinion as to the necessity of State interference. We 
have known a girl baby in a strongly Democratic district 
to be christened “Emancipation Proclamation,” and 
another on the old plantation of a distinguished Washing- 
ton clergyman to be christened the “ Virgin Mary.” And 
yet these names, so anst/éssig to the political and religious 
sentiments of the neighbors, have clung to the recipients 
through life. If we cannot have a little Prussian paternal- 
ism in this matter, our Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children should extend the scope of its work. 


The project of establishing an observatory on the top 
of Mont Blanc has been abandoned. It had been deter- 
mined that if the ice-cap on the summit was more than 
forty feet thick, it would be impracticable to secure a 
proper foundation. To settle this point an engineer’s 
party has been tunneling into the ice-cap twenty-five feet 
below the summit (14,500 feet above the sea). Special 
tools had to be made to cut the exceedingly hard ice ; 
with two fires burning, the temperature of the tunnel could 
not be raised above the freezing point; the men suf- 
fered severely, and one of the party died of exposure. 
Finally, when more than half of the distance through 
had been cut with no sign of anything but ice, the 
experiment was given over, the only result being the 
knowledge of the extent of the ice-cap. Had the 
undertaking proved possible, the Mont Blanc observa- 
tory would have been higher by a quarter of a mile than 
that on the Sonnblick, which is now the highest in Europe 
that is at all well fitted (10,000 feet), while our own Pike’s 
Peak Observatory is 14,150 feet above the sea-level, or 
nearly up to the proposed Mont Blanc station. Another 
report of scientific interest from Switzerland is of the dis- 
cussion of the feasibility of building railroads up the Mat- 
terhorn and Mont Blanc to rival in attractions for the 
tourist that already constructed up Mount Pilatus. These 


projects are, engineers say, quite possible, the only ques- 
tion being whether they could be made remunerative. 
One daring theorist has even issued a pamphlet to prove 
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the possibility of a railroad running to the top of the Jung- 
frau through the interior / He believes that, by a double 
tunnel and cars propelled by compressed air, the summit 
could be reached in fifteen minutes, thus allowing the 
tourist at Lauterbrunn to ascend early in the morning, 
view the sunrise, and return in ample time for breakfast. 
One cannot but think, in reading of these extraordinary 
projects, of M. Daudet’s “ Tartarin,” who discovered that 
all Switzerland was an artificial show, owned bya great 
company, and adorned with scenery, picturesque costumes, 
and so on, purely for the benefit of the summer tourist. 


The subscriptions for the new Russian loan of $100,- 
000,000 show that it is not altogether true that capital 
knows neither patriotism nor religion, but follows the line 
of the largest returns without regard to either. The appli- 
cations for bonds which came from Germany amounted to 
scarcely anything, while those which came from France 
aggregated more than the entire amount offered. There 
is no doubt that the public feeling in both of these 
countries that any increase of power to Russia is a 
source of weakness to Germany and a source of strength 
to France contributed to bringing about this result. That 
the subscriptions from England were exceptionally small is 
less easily accounted for, but here, as also in Germany, 
the feeling of the Jewish bankers against the Russian Gov- 
ernment was an influence of great importance. The 
Rothschilds had been selected as the London agents for 
negotiating the loan, and Mendelssohn & Co. as the Berlin 
agents. Both of these firms withdrew because of the per- 
secutions of their co-religionists. 


GENERAL News.—The Pope has written a circular letter 
to the Powers in which he declares that the recent disturb- 
ances in the Pantheon are a result of the purpose of the 
Italian Government to restrain his liberty, and intimates 
that it may become impossible for himto remain in Rome. 
The Government party in New South Wales was 
defeated last week on a legislative question relating to the 
mining and labor laws; Sir Henry Parke has resigned. 
It is reported that several sailors belonging to the 
United States war-ship Baltimore were wounded, and 
perhaps one or two killed, in a street fight with Chilian 
sailors in Valparaiso, growing out of the hostility to 
Americans now prevalent in Chili. Count von Arco- 
Valley, German Minister to the United States, died in 
Germany last week. Great damage was done to ship- 
ping in the waters about Great Britain by the severe 
storm of last week. Bishop Phillips Brooks will de- 
liver the opening address of the Episcopal Church Con- 
gress at Washington on November 17. 


Chicago, to be completed by February, 1893. A Buddh- 
ist society has been formed in this city. A French force 
in Algeria has been ordered to the oasis of Tonat, in order 
to prevent its occupation by the Sultan of Morocco. A 
Chinese frontier officer reports, so the cable announces, 
that he recently met a R&ssian expedition descending the 
Asai Plateau, near the confluence of the Murghabi and Aksu 
Rivers. The officer adds that he protested against the 
invasion of Chinese territory, but the Russians, being in 
greater force than the Chinese, disregarded the protest and 
continued their march. At the first meeting of the New 
York Congregational Club, held on Monday night, the 
topic for the evening was “The Gospel to the Poor.” The 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes spoke on “ Mission Work in 
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Capitalists is to erect an iron tower 1,120 feet high at _ ; 7 
No one knows so well as he who does great things how 
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London.” He was followed by Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
who spoke of the work of the Salvation Army among the 
poor. Mrs. Booth was followed by General G. D. John- 
son, of New Orleans, who spoke briefly on the movement 


against the Louisiana Lottery. 


& 
The Meaning of It 


The consecration of Dr. Phillips Brooks as Bishop of 
Massachusetts, of which an account will be found else- 
where, was primarily an ecclesiastical service, but its sig- 
nificance was spiritual and its sentiment profoundly and 
beautifully human. Dr. Brooks’s personality was not for 
a moment lost in the occasion or in the office to which he 
was inducted; it was as distinct and impressive to every 
mind that could take it in as it has always been unob- 
trusive in the work that lies behind him. It was not the 
laying on of hands that gave the service its deepest 
solemnity; it was the recognition of divine appointment 
manifested in gifts, character, and service, which belong 
not to the Episcopal Church, but to the Church universal, 
to the “ company of all faithful people.” Popular favor is 
a small matter to the real preacher of truth; to a prophet 
of God’s will toward men all praise which exalts gifts and 
graces is at times repellent and abhorrent; but the recog- 
nition of a noble life, a high purpose, a deep and tireless 
human brotherliness, is as natural and healthy as the expres- 
sion of affection. Dr. Brooks has doubtless had his share 
of the vulgar admiration of curiosity and the meaningless 
admiration of the thoughtless, the superficial, and the sen- 
timental ; but it has been his good fortune to evoke the 
love of a multitude, not for the accidents of his personality, 
but for the essential nobility of his nature. It was, there- 
fore, every way fitting that, even in a solemn service of 
consecration, his personality, and the love which has grown 
up about it as flowers spring out of a peculiarly rich soil, 
should assert themselves as of the deepest significance. 
To flatter a great nature is to insult it; to recognize its 
aims and quality is to honor it and ourselves. 

The office of Bishop has great and sacred associations, 
large and high opportunities ; but when the office has been 
potential and illustrious, it is significant that the Bishop 
has been great and commanding. With the bishopric, as 
with kingship, the office is the opportunity ; the man who 
uses the opportunity is the real power. It is perhaps the 
finest tribute to Dr. Brooks’s work as a minister that his 
consecration sends us searching into the significance of 
the office to which he has been called. It is the noble 
quality of great men that they hold themselves as servants, 
and recognize how small is the largest service compared 
with the fathomless needs of human life—how small the 
largest mind measured by the stretch and reach of truth. 


partial and limited is his work, and how divine a refuge from 
the fragmentariness of his life is absorption in the vastness 
of God’s work, and obliviousness in the vastness of God’s 
life. The Church in all its branches, with all its limita- 
tions and imperfections, stands for the unbroken historic 
continuity of objective spiritual life and work in the world, 
and the greatest of its children are great as its servants 
rather than by virtue of their own peculiar gifts. It was 
the combination of these two elements, greatness of the 
individual nature and greatness of the organic, historic 
service and fellowship with which it is allied, which gave 
the consecration at Trinity Church, on Wednesday of last 
week, its deep and beautiful meaning. 
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Is He Heretical ? 


The New York “ Evangelist” has made a great stir in 
Presbyterian circles by its publication of an address deliv- 
ered in March, 1887, by Dr. Patton, then professor in, now 
President of, Princeton College. The history of the 
address—this the “ Evangelist’ does not give—is inter- 
esting. The Andover question was exciting widespread 
public attention ; the “‘ Philadelphian Society ” is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association society of Princeton College, 
and publishes a monthly magazine entitled “ The Phila- 
delphian ;” Dr. Patton was invited to give the members 
of this society a talk on the subject of future probation. 
It was taken down by two reporters, one in shorthand, the 
other in longhand, for publication in the “ Philadelphian,” 
but, owing to Dr. Patton’s objections, it was not published 
at the time. It is now given to the public, and is vouched 
for by both the reporters. It is true that Dr. Patton in 
a published interview characterizes it as “a very imperfect 
stenographic report of an extemporaneous talk,” but the 
only definite correction he makes is in the following sen- 
tence : 

“There is only one sentence that can be construed as implying 
belief in incomplete sanctification at death, but any intelligent reader 
will see that I am describing the doctrine of purgatory and not express- 
ing my Own views. 
to make this clear.” 

The sentence to which Dr. Patton refers in this quasi- 
correction is given below. We suppose that the colon 
which he calls for should follow the words “ we understand 
that,”’ and we leave our readers to imagine by what process 
the effect of such a colon could be produced in a spoken 
address : | 

“It is only due to ourselves and the men interested that we should 
understand and appreciate what Andover believes, and not recklessly 
accuse her of holding what she does not hold. We should form our 
judgments on an understanding of the exact limitations of the views 
entertained. It is not a doctrine of Purgatory—we understand that. 
We continually see men going into the other world imperfect; they 


must be imperfect when they reach there, and need some time for 
restoration or change.” : 


There are other utterances in this address that are in 
their way as significant, if not as surprising; as, for example, 
this : 


“Perhaps I am wrong, but I am pretty sure that there is no doctrine 
that is put in jeopardy by the simple affirmation of this belief; neither 
the doctrine of Sanctification, Justification, final and irrevocable 
Retribution, etc. 
abate the violence of the doctrine. 


Or this : 


“ Suppose an individual to offer himself as a missionary, would the 
simple fact that he held to a personal hope of a future probation for 
the heathen in any way mar his influence or usefulness, and prejudice 
him in the performance of his duties? Subject to correction, it seems 
to me that a man might go into the field entertaining this view, and 
yet preach Jesus Christ just as earnestly; with all his might, and 
during all his life, to the heathen, as though he held the Church view. 
Suppose he held that the heathen have another opportunity to hear of 
Christ ; Suppose he was to go and preach to them this Jesus, he would 
preach the same Gospel then as now.” 


Dr. Patton does not approve the “ Andover view;” 
on the contrary, he criticises it as “purely inferential,” 
“opposed to the general trend of Apostolic preaching,” 
“extra-Biblical,” and therefore “hazardous.” The dis- 


tinctions which he makes between future probation on the 
one hand and second probation, purgatory, and restoration- 
ism on the other, are perfectly familiar to our readers. 
They are, however, significant as coming in an extempora- 
neous and informal talk to Christian students from such 
a champion of orthodoxy as Dr. Patton. 
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This is not necessarily evidence in its favor, but to 


political rights has come a sense of political duties. 
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A Change of Front 


At their Congress in Erfurt, last week, the Social Demo- 
cratic leaders could hardly claim with truth, as they claimed 
a year ago in Halle, that the eyes of the whole civilized 
world were upon them. Atthe Halle Congress the leaders 
promised much. The whole Empire was to be covered 
with a revived Socialistic press. Agricultural laborers 
were to be converted and organized. A platform in har- 
mony with the demands of to-day was to be constructed, 
and in all local elections the fight was to be carried into 
the enemy’s camp. The great Social Democratic press 
has not appeared; little progress has been made in con- 
verting the rural population, and in local elections the 
party has failed to show increased strength. The new 
platform has, indeed, been submitted by the leaders and 
accepted, but its power to alter the impression pro- 
duced by the failures indicated is yet to be determined. 
Its introduction is Marx’s great communistic proclamation 
without the ring of Marx’s leonine voice. Its concrete 
demands, already reported in The Christian Union 
(1 August, p. 216), are democratic rather than socialistic. 
Briefly stated, they are: Right of suffrage for every man and 
woman over twenty-one years; the referendum, somewhat 
as in Switzerland, especially in decisions for war or peace ; 
abolition of appropriations by the Government to churches, 
and a complete secularization of the schools; militia 
instead of a standing army ; free schools, free administra- 
tion of justice, and free medical attendance for all; all 
money for the Government to be raised by progressive 
income, capital, and inheritance taxes ; national and inter- 
national legislation for the eight-hour day; improved 
factory inspection ; the assumption by the State of the whole 
expense of workingmen’s insurance; and the abolition of 
the labor of all children under fourteen years. 

A great part of the work of the Erfurt Congress was 
the consideration and adoption of this programme. The 
opposition to it came from Berlin, where the anarchistic 
leaders of the most extreme faction attacked not only this 
platform but also the personal character of the leaders who 
presented it. These they accused of having proved false 
to the workingmen of Germany by their willingness to 
make terms with the middle classes, and of having be- 
trayed their constituents by criminally mismanaging the 
finances of the party. The personal invective in which 
they indulged threw the Convention into the greatest dis- 
order. When, however, they were called upon to give the 
names of their:informants as to the misapplication of 
moneys, they refused to doit. Neither would they agree 
to a committee of inquiry upon the subject, asserting that 
it was a foregone conclusion that the verdict would be hos- 
tile tothem. The want of evidence to support the personal 


. charges brought, as well as the approval of the new moderate 


policy by the great mass of the delegates, resulted in the 
complete victory of the present parliamentary leaders. A 
committee was, indeed, appointed to investigate the accusa- 
tions brought, but the Convention ended its sessions with 
the adoption of a comprehensive resolution to the effect 
that the party could accomplish its work only by securing 
political power. Altogether the work of the Convention 
showed that the policy of toleration adopted by the present 


-Emperor was changing the spirit of the party, which had 


been imbittered by the repressive policy of Prince Bis- 
marck. So long as the Government appealed to physical 
force to keep down the Social Democrats, so long did a 
strong faction of the Social Democrats appeal to physical 
force to overthrow the Government. But with a sense of 
With 
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a sense of political power has come a sense of political 
responsibility. ‘The Social Democratic party is ceasing to 
be a party primarily socialistic, and is becoming a party 
primarily democratic. 


The Spectator 


One sometimes wonders if the paragraphs about comical 
scenes found in our daily papers have even a grain of truth in 
them, and yet the observing person will see incidents enough in a 
day’s walk in New York to convince him that the half has not 
been told. One morning recently I boarded a street-car at Barclay 
Street Ferry. The car crosses the city from Barclay Street 
Ferry to Fulton Street. The driver stood with the reins in his 
hands, as it was almost time for thecar to start. While deeply 
immersed in a book, I was startled by a loud, clear voice demand- 
ing almost with arrogance : 

“ Duz this car go to Brouklyn Ferry ?” 

Without turning his eyes the driver answered, “ It duz.” 

“ Kin Oi git on here?” 

“Ye kin,” stolidly answered the driver; and there stepped on 
the platform of the car an Irishwoman about forty years old, in 
a gorgeous plaid shawl, and a bonnet that rivaled it in color. As 
the car turned from West Street she turned anxiously to me, 
and said, “‘ Now, duz this car go to Brouklyn Ferry ?” 

“Yes,” was the response, “it does; to Fulton Ferry.” 

“Shure, is there more than wan ferry to Brouklyn ?” asked the 
woman, with most evident surprise. 

“Yes, there are several. Where do you want to go?” 

“ Ah, shure, I knew I’d git lost if I shtarted; I niver wint to 
Brouklyn in me loife except in a coach.” 

‘Where do you want to go? to what part of Brooklyn?” 

“ Me great-aunt, Mrs. McGinniss—do you know Mrs. McGin- 
niss? Shure, an’ she’s lived in Brooklyn these forty years. 
Well, she’s me great-aunt, as I waz a-tellin’ yez. Well, she’s 
dyin’, and wurd came to me this marnin’, and, shure, I put on 
me things and started. Well, it’s lost I am intoirely, and I'll 
niver git home agin. Well, I’m goin’ to see the old lady; she’s 
dyin’. An’ yez don’t know Mrs. McGinniss? Oh, she lives on 
a block, and it has grane failds all about it—at laste, I call it 
grane failds ; there are about three houses on the block, and it’s 
near the Boulevardy. Och, she’s rich; they have made a lot of 
money, and—don’t yez know thim at all? Shure, they’ve niver 
bin out of Brooklyn in forty years. I sh’uld think anybody 
in Soe would know thim. She’s me grand-aunt. Shure, 
an’ I suppose she’s dead this minit from what they say. An’ 
how do yez suppose I’ll iver git there ?” 

“Can you tell anything about the street on which your aunt 
lives ?” I asked. 

“Och, niver a_ bit, ma’am ; niver a bit do I know about it 
except that it’s near St. Sspeph’ s Church. Me husband’s name 
is Dawson; he’s a contractor over in Hoboken, and I am Mrs. 
Dawson, and Mrs. McGinniss is me aunt, and she’s very old, 
and she’s sick, and I’m goin’ to find her, and not a bit do I 
know how.” 

“ When I get to Fulton Ferry,” I said, “I will get a direct- 
ory, and perhaps I can find out where your aunt lives, and put 
you on the right car.” 

If a fraction of the blessings showered on my head falls to 
my lot, I shall be a happy being for the remainder of my days. 
At last Fulton Ferry was reached and the much-bewildered 
niece was told to remain in front of the ferry-house until I 
returned with the right directions. On opening the directory at 
the McGinnesses, the outlook was very discouraging, and, con- 
cluding there was but one St. Joseph’s Church, while the 
McGinnesses were legion, I decided to direct the woman to St. 
Joseph’s Church, as she felt sure she could find her way from 
that point. Having located the church, I hastened to the ferry- 
house, where Mrs. Dawson stood a monument of patience and 
confidence. Having written out the directions, made sure that 
she had the car-fares, etc., I turned to leave her, but, to my 
surprise, she produced a large and well-filled pocketbook, and 
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insisted on paying for the trouble she had caused. “Shure, 
I don’t want,” she exclaimed, “to go through the world a-makin’ 
folks trouble and not givin’ them nothin’ fur it!” But at last I 
escaped and was lost in the crowd, while Mrs. Dawson, clutch- 


_ ing the piece of blue paper, dropped her two cents at the ferry 


office and passed through, radiant and beaming. 


On arecent afternoon, among the busy street sounds which 
floated up to the windows of The Christian Union office were 
shouts of derisive laughter. A glance out of the window showed 
as many heads as windows in the houses opposite. Looking 
down on the sidewalk far beneath, I beheld a curious sight. 
Six young men, walking so as to step into each other’s foot- 
tracks, and equal distances apart, were seen. On their heads 
were red wigs, or rather “scratches,” with a fringe of red hair 
of the kind called “carroty,” which fell over the forehead and 
the ears and back of the neck. On the top of each man’s head 
was a tiny little tiled hat, with the name of the maker on the 
front, and a gayly colored placard hung on each man’s breast, 
like a shield, bearing the hat-maker’s name and the price of 
hats of that particular style. They seemed to be in charge 
of a man under thirty. From the beer saloons opposite came 
the habitués pouring out into the street as this procession 
walked by, every man with some would-be witty remark, gibe, 
pointed finger, and laughter. Of the six men there was not one 
whose face did not color, or who did not manifest in some way 
a feeling of shame for the position in which he found himself, 
but to the onlookers there was no sensation but that of con- 
tempt; and yet who can tell the story of privation, of hunger, 
of suffering, that lay back of the decision which enabled those 
men, for a few cents, to parade through the streets of this great 
city like convicts, presenting a picture so comical as to almost 
force a smile from the most sympathetic. Is it heroism that 
enables a man to sink to this level to earn an honest penny, or 
is it simply a symptom of degradation ? 


In a well-known restaurant the other day one of the ladies of 
the writer’s family was surprised by the appearance of two 
gentlemen, who rose from a table not far from where she was 
sitting. One of them was in the conventional dress of an 
American, but the other, whose swarthy skin and dark eyes 
proclaimed him of the Orient, was a figure that, once seen, could 
not be forgotten. He wore a laundered shirt, collar and necktie, 
a black cloth vest and three-button cutaway, while his legs were 
incased in the white linen trousers worn by the Arabs, the trou- 
sers being fastened below the knee, and the leg bare to the top of 
a white sock which showed just above a pair of calfskin shoes. 
On his head was a cap recognized as a black silk traveling cap. 
The waiters in the restaurant stared at the Oriental visitor, but 
one of them, a man with gray hair and mustache, really felt that 
the reputation of the restaurant had been jeopardized by the man’s 
appearance there, and, hastening to the lady, who was a frequent 
visitor, he said, “It’s all right, ma’am; he’s an Arab or an 
African or something, and that is the way they dress meal legs 
when they’re at home.” 

In the same restaurant this last week a mother and child 
appeared. The boy was an attractive little fellow, who appar- 
ently had just been put into knickerbockers. The day was very 
chilly, and the mother had been unconscious of this when she 
dressed the boy in the morning, for his knickerbockers and 
jacket were of percale. As the little fellow took the seat at the 
table, he discovered that a lady opposite was eating lemon-ice, 
and he announced in a loud tone that he wanted lemon-ice. 
The mother said at once, “ No, you cannot have it; it is a cold 
day, and you are not warmly dressed, and I am afraid now you 
will take cold. I want you to have somthing warm.” The little 
fellow looked at her and said, in a perfectly calm, steady voice, 
“ I want a lemon-ice ; just look on that bill of fare and see if it 
does not say ‘they have lemon-ice.” “No, Harry, you cannot © 
have it.” Putting both fat, chubby hands into his lap and look- 
ing into his mother’s face without the least display of temper or 
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excitement, he said, “ Very well, if I cannot have lemon-ice I will 
not eat a thing.” She looked at him and said, “ Very well, you 
cannot have the lemon-ice.” “ Oh, very well, then; I will not 
eat anything.”” When the order was filled and the cover was taken 
from a very attractive-looking steak, the observer expected to 
see the small boy yield. The mother did not speak, but, cutting 
_ from the center of the steak a delicious morsel, she put it on 
one of the pretty plates and gave it to the little boy, who looked 
at her with perfect calm, not a trace of passion in his big blue 
eyes. 
anything, and I meanit. Are you going to let me have lemon- 
ice?” “No,” said the mother. “ Very well, I will not eat any- 
thing ;” and he did not. He behaved perfectly properly, kept 
his hands in his lap, seemed interested in the people about, 
chattered with his mother and announced to her that the steak 
looked very good when she offered it to him again, but he said, 
“ No, I only want a lemon-ice.” The mother did not yield, and 


neither did the young son, and when the mother had finished 


her piece of steak and had drunk a cup of tea, they left the 
restaurant apparently on the best of terms. Query: Is this small 
boy’s strong will a good quality to be developed and directed, 
or a bad quality to be eradicated ? 


& 


The American Board 


Editorial Correspondence 


The meeting of the American Board is reported in detail 
elsewhere. Without attempting to make a comparison between 
the recorded attendance this year with that of previous years, and 
judging only from the attendance at the meetings, it is my impres- 
sion that there are no such numbers here as have gathered at the 
recent meetings in Minneapolis, New York, Springfield, and 
Des Moines—perhaps as many as were present at Cleveland. 
The preparations have been admirably made. The pews have 
all been taken out of the lecture-room, and temporary partitions 
have been put in, and some special plumbing, in order to pro- 
vide rooms for committee work. The platform is smaller than 
has been usual, and is used only by officers and speakers, and 
by some reporters ; seats are reserved in the body of the house 
for corporate members and missionaries. This is quite an 
improvement, since it gives the corporate members a better 
opportunity to hear and an equally good opportunity to vote or 
take part in debates. The hospitality of the town is unbounded. 
The beautiful homes in this beautiful city are generally thrown 
open to delegates. The social side of the meeting is, as usual, 
not the least attractive and enjoyable side. 

It is a thankless task to criticise the management of such a 
series of meetings, and there are many difficulties which the 
managers have to overcome. But I am confident that the 
Secretaries do not fully avail themselves of theiropportunity. In 
the printed programme only two names, in addition to those of 
the preacher and the Secretaries, were announced as attractions— 
those of Dr. Merrill E. Gates and Dr. R. S. Storrs. Both are 
eloquent and polished speakers ; but the Congregational Church 
is rich in orators, and such an occasion ought to promise a larger 
and more varied programme. The prime object of these gather- 
ings is to arouse enthusiasm; and a great expectation, if it 
be not followed by a great disappointment, is itself a means of 


arousing enthusiasm. If the printed programme had announced 


as speakers such men as Drs. McKenzie, Walker, Meredith, 
Behrends, Bradford, Washington Gladden, Gunsaulus, and 
Noble—and this does not begin to finish the roll-call of repre- 
sentatives of the Congregational churches who have a National 
reputation—who can doubt that these audiences would come with 


that kind of eager expectancy which is itself the best prepara- — 


tion for eager enthusiasm? The American Board has at its 
disposal resources for its annual meeting of which it does not 
~ now fully avail itself. The actual exercises are not lacking in 
interest and variety; but that interest would be enhanced by a 
greater promise and consequent expectation, and might be con- 
siderably enhanced by a more comprehensive preparation. 
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the great advantage of the cause. 
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The meetings have passed by without dissension or dispute; 
but this is due, it must in all candor be reported, not so much to 
the fact that there were no dissensions as to a wise self-restraint 
and judicious counsels. There were at the opening session flying 
rumors of coming resignations, and there was a real basis for 
these rumors. But men who had fully determined to withdraw 
from active co-operation in the Board were induced to recon- 
sider their decision, and all the officers of last year were unani- 
mously re-elected. The most dramatic moment of the gathering 
was on Thursday afternoon, when Dr. Storrs announced his 
acceptance of the Presidency, and the entire audience rose to 
cheer him, and joined spontaneously in singing the doxology. 
As four years ago he was elected by a two-thirds majority, and 
as this year liberals were as hearty in their support of him as 
conservatives, his unanimous election was a notable tribute to 
the impartiality of his administration. Impartial it certainly has 
been. On all the committees appointed this year both wings 
have been fully and fairly represented, and of the corporate 
members elected a majority were men of the more liberal or pro- 
gressive school. Mr. Joseph Cook’s electioneering effort hardly 
deserves more attention from the press than it received from the 
meeting. He had sent out, just before the gathering, a circular 
from the office of “ Our Day ” urging corporate members, zf Dr. 
Storrs refused re-election, to vote for Dr. Noble, of Chicago, as 
a rebuke to the “ discontented and disorganizing minority.” It 
is but justice to say that this circular was probably as distasteful 
to Dr. Noble as it was to the corporate members generally; but 
it may have contributed a little to increase the enthusiasm for 
Dr. Storrs’s re-election. 


The: missionaries have been given a much Iarger place in the 
meetings than has been customarily accorded to them, and to 
Their addresses were almost 
wholly free from that kind of eloquence which college boys calf 
“splurge,” and were eloquent with a simplicity of statement and 
an unfeigned earnestness of spirit such as, perhaps, only practical 
experience could give. The hortatory addresses of the other 
speakers—perhaps a trifle too hortatory in their tone—were, at 
all events, not without a basis. They were founded on facts 
well attested and simply and graphically portrayed. If there 
has been some lack in spontaneous enthusiasm, if the programme 
could have been improved by more thorough preparation and by 
the presentation for intelligent discussion by well-informed speak- 
ers of some of the practical problems of the mission field, 
the meetings have not been disturbed by alien discussions, 
and attentive listeners have certainly carried away from 
them both a wider knowledge and a fresher and clearer vision 
of the mission fields. On the whole, it may safely be said that, 
while the meetings have not come up in missionary enthusiasm 
to that of some of the meetings before the recent discussions— 
such as those at Lowell and Boston—there has been more of 
that old-time spirit than at any meeting since the death of Dr. 
Hopkins. 


The most important events, apart from the re-election of offi- 
cers, were the reading of a remarkable memorial from the native 
churches of Japan, and the constitution of a committee of 
fifteen business men to prepare and report a plan for bringing 
up the income of the Board to a million of dollars. Dr. Bradford’s 
point seemed to me well taken—rather too much emphasis was 


laid on the question of money and rather too little on men. The 


fact that during the past year only five missionaries had been 
sent into the field, with fourteen assistant missionaries, a total of 
nineteen, was the one discouraging feature of the situation, and 
indicated that the difficulties in administration have not wholly 
passed away. But it is safe to predict that if the adminis- 
tration is not yet, in all its details, sympathetic and harmonious 
with the catholic spirit which has actuated the public meetings 
this year, and which it is the avowed and evident purpose 
of Dr. Storrs to make regnant throughout the Board and its 
work, the progress in that direction is steady, and the forces 
for the final accomplishment of peace and unity on a broad basis 
of Christian faith, regardless of minor theological differences, 


are certain to prove irresistible. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Ecclesiastical Situation 
By the Rev. William Chauncy Langdon, D.D. 


E have entered upon what seems likely to 
prove, in many ways, one of the most 
searching and even revolutionary periods 
of Christian history—at all events, upon 
the most revolutionary crisis of our Amer- 
ican Christianity. 

It is a period fraught, certainly, with grave social and 

political issues. There are those who look, at the same 
time, for sore religious trials; perhaps for the virtual wreck 
of Christian faith among us. There are others who see in, 
and especially beyond, it rather the freeing of the pure 
gold of that faith from its alloys of ignorance and preju- 
dice and of merely human traditions, and its establish- 
ment on new and broader and far more solid foundations. 

If there be ground for this hope, we are not without some 
cause for this fear; or, rather, while there is ground for 
looking forward into the future of American Christianity 
itself with entire confidence, there is none the less also 
reason to fear that the personal faith and the spiritual 
loyalty of many who have professed and called them- 
selves the disciples of Christ may be shaken to their foun- 
dations. 

It is a time of great intellectual activity. The most 
thoughtful young men who are now coming forward into 
active life are, as a rule, inspired by a great passion for 
truth. They are characterized by an honesty and an ear- 
nestness full of promise. Physical science and speculative 
philosophy alike are now beginning to contend in their 
' support of the pure and exalted theism which so lately 
both alike assailed. 

God is more real to this generation than to the same 
class of men in the days of our fathers. There is, more- 
over, everywhere an eager and an unexampled interest in 
Christ. He is set before thinking men in a clearer and a 
stronger light than perhaps ever before; and none now 
gaze upon his form or hear his words with hostility, few 
even with indifference. The general voice, whether from 
scholastic halls or from the gatherings of wage-workers, 
declares him “ fairer than the children of men,” and alto- 
gether lovely. 

But those conceptions of God which have for ages been 
held axiomatic, very many of the long-accepted theories 
_and doctrines and ways of thinking of the relations between 
God or between Christ and man, are passing—have 
already passed—away. The old foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith have, then, for very many, been removed; old 
forms of loyalty have become, to them, meaningless ; and, as 
_ though there were now little or nothing left of what have 
been the sufficient bases for that faith and for that allegiance, 
there are those—and they, too, among the pure in purpose 
and the noble in life—who, as sons standing amidst the 
ruins of their ancestral mansions, are setting themselves to 
attempt the reconstruction from its foundations of the faith 
of their fathers. 

Why should this be? For this reason: 

The very large proportion of the Christian community 
of this land have heretofore rested alike their personal and 
their collective faith only on the written Scriptures. They 
have steadily refused to recognize any other authoritative 
witness in things divine. ‘The Bible, and the Bible only, 
is the religion of Protestants,” has been the generally 
accepted dictum of American Protestant Christianity. 

Now, therefore, when it is this Bible, as an authority, 
or, at least, as the absolutely inerrant and _ infallible 
authority in religion which they have held it to be, that is— 
seemingly with reason—called in question, nay, boldly 
challenged ; and when so many in consequence rush in a 
_ panic to the opposite extreme of setting it almost wholly 
aside—these have zo basis left them for their faith. 

For speculative reasoning, whatever it may be as a 
divine authority to the few, is assuredly without a clearly 
audible voice to far the larger proportion of such men. 


Where, then, is the Church of Christ, with her divine 
charge and her witness, in such a period? In all ages it 


_ has been by the Church, drawing with the cords of a man, 


speaking by a human voice, as the Spirit gave utterance— 
by the Church, the great standing and undeniable miracle 
of Christian history—by the Church in which Christ con- 
tinues incarnate among us—in all ages it has been by the 
Church, above all other authority or influence, that God 
has been revealed to men and that men have been gath- 
ered to Christ. Through the Church, then, when the Bible 
seems for a while to have been taken away, and when the 
reach of the finest human reasoning is so limited, must the 
Saviour’s work be now done. 

But the Church is virtually disbanded ; and, in a day 
when she is needed, the weary and heavy-laden, the honest 
and eager truth-seeker, know not where to find her. The 
great congregation of those who claim to be the disciples 
of Christ is divided and subdivided, broken and scattered, 
as though in utter disregard of the word and will of Him 
whose name they bear. Going their several ways, each 
one of these sects shows itself more earnest to assert 
itself against all other sects, to insist on its own partial 
conception of Christianity, to urge acceptance of its own 
little human system of theology, even now when it would 
seem that all such human systems are about to be thrown 
aside together, than to bear effective witness to Christ 
himself in a world more ready than ever before to hear 
him, to learn of his teaching, to take him for Master and 
Lord. 

Nor is even this the worst. In direct consequence of 
these divisions, in this struggle for social pre-eminence, in 
this hungry contention for means and for the adherence of 
those who can, if they will, supply bread to the ministry, 


and prosperity and influence to the local congregations or 


parishes, the ministry is constrained to speak the most 
needed, if unacceptable, truths with bated breath, or even 
to keep silence; and the Church has been falling, on the 
one hand, into a baptized secularism and worldliness, or, 
on the other, into the reaction of a self-centered ecclesiasti- 
cism, ‘‘ making the commandments of God of none effect 
by their traditions,” and “teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.” These have already repelled, 
and are every day more and more widely repelling, alike 
the rough loyalty of the laboring many and the confidence, 
or even the respect, of the young, earnest truth-seekers 
who should be the inspiration, the spiritual energy, the 
life, of the coming age. 

In the approach of this period, God has not failed to 
send us his prophets—men of spiritual foresight and of 
godly zeal—to forewarn us, to arouse us, if it were possible, 
to the grave nature of the coming issues, and to the con- 
sequences of our self-complacent fatuity. We have shut 
our ears and have run upon them with one accord, and we 
have stoned them, too, with such stones as, in our times, 
we can lay hands upon. 

And meanwhile we continue to call ourselves Christians 
and to profess our wordy loyalty to the Church of Christ, 
because, when we worship ourselves, our self-will, our 
self-sufficiency, our self-indulgence, and our pride in our 
traditions, we do it in the phraseology of Christianity and 
with the forms of-the Christian Church. 

Were there now, in this day of trial and crisis, but a 
few of those who sit in places of influence and personal 
responsibility, and to whom, whether for ecclesiastical 
position or because of recognized learning and eloquence, 
the Church at large will at least listen, whatever they may 
say—would ¢hese but come, from whatever ecclesiastical 
direction, so they come in Christ’s name and power, and, 
taking counsel together, constrain the Church to heal her 
Christless divisions, and to put herself at the head of this 
great movement of human thought ! 

As the young German Emperor, taking into his own 
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hands the lead of the great social movement of his land, 
has probably secured the power to fix the limit to which it 
can safely go—so the Church, herself leading in the great 
necessary theological reconstructions of this crisis, will 
both bring the Christian community through it without 
revolution, and will acquire the power to point out to 
_ loyal, because trusting, children, the true limits of that 
necessity. And, so doing, let but the Church, like Sherman, 
in a brave faith in her true strength even for temporal 
needs, leave behind her past base of operations among 
the moneyed classes of the interior, and, striking boldly 
across the social wastes and forests, find a new base upon 
the broad, limitless sea of humanity, of human sympathy 
and of human enthusiasms, she will secure the spiritual 
leadership of the age, and be able to forestall the theo- 
logical anarchy which now threatens us. 


Pen-Portraits of Popular Novelists 


Armando Palacio Valdés 
By Rollo Ogden 


In no other department has the Spain of to-day regained 
so much of her ancient prestige in the world of letters as 
in that of fiction. While her poets, critics, historians, and 
- scientists are scarcely known even by name outside their 
own country, her novelists have been steadily winning a 
cosmopolitan recognition. This is no doubt due in part to 
the peculiarly penetrative quality of the modern novel, 
which breaks through the barriers of language more easily 
than any other form of literature, bringing spoil from for- 
eign lands for the insatiate novel-reading public. But it 
is also due to the high quality of the Spanish novelists. 
For several years, now, the writings of Galdds, Alarcon, 
Valera, and Pereda have been generally admitted to be at 
least on a par with the best contemporary fiction of any 
language. 

Of late some new names have been coming to the front, 
and none of them, unless it be that of Senora Bazan, is 
more likely to succeed to the honor of holding first place 
among Spanish novelists than the name of Armando Pala- 
cio Valdés. That distinction will come to him, if it comes 
at all, owing to a happy combination of merit and good for- 
tune. Galdés is now at the zenith of his fame. His superi- 
ority to Valdés in range, in constructive power, and in 
style cannot be questioned. He is “the great Galdés,” to use 
the common and not greatly exaggerated phrase by which his 
contemporaries allude to him. But he cannot be expected 
long to continue writing. ‘Though not an old man, he Has 
been a tremendous worker, and the hard pace must soon 
' tellon him. Nor is he one to dim his assured renown by 
adding inferior work to the splendid body of writing that 
now passes under his name. Valera has pretty definitely 
and wisely abandoned the novel for criticism. His one ten- 
Strike, “ Pepita Jiménez,” was followed by “ Dona Luz” 
and “El Comendador Mendoza,” which were so distinctly 
inferior that even their charming style could not save 
them. Alarcén, who insome respects was the superior of 


any of them, with his unrivaled powers of invention and 


narration, is dead. Pereda still writes, but only to add 
others to his wonderful series of pictures of life in his own 
province, and both his style and his subject keep him apart 
from, if not above, competition with other writers of 
fiction. 7 
With these formidable names practically out of the contest, 
the race for supremacy will be left for Valdés with Rueda, 
Oller, Senora Bazan, and the new writer who lately made 
a striking and brilliant début, the Jesuit, Father Coloma. 
For some time, at least, it is probable that Valdés will have 
a greater prominence than any of these worthy rivals, and 
this fact justifies a study of his characteristics as revealed 
in the work which he has already published. His literary 
ideals and methods have been set forth in a considerable 
body of criticism, four volumes of which appeared before 
the long preface on novel-writing prefixed to his “ La Her- 
mana San Sulpicio.” This last bit of critical writing 
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comes nearest to the matter in hand, though there is the 
less need to dwell upon it at length as Mr. Howells has © 
called attention to its salient features, and, besides, the 
whole is now accessible in English, in a wretched transla- 
tion it must be confessed. The gist of it is that Valdés 
gives in his adherence unreservedly to realism, broadly 
interpreted ; everything is interesting and serviceable to 
the novelist, and, whatever may have been the best method 
in other days, the modern writer of fiction has his work cut 
out for him in the sympathetic interpretation of what he 
can see with his own eyes in the breathing world, not in the 
fanciful play of the imagination in an unreal world. 

Almost all of Valdés’s novels (he has printed nine up to 
the present, besides one volume of sketches and short 
stories) bear the illuminating sub-title “A Novel of Man- 
ners.” Now it is a picture of life in Andalusia, as in “ La 
Hermana San Sulpicio ;” now a study of a community of 
fisher-folk, as in “ José ;” again, of a sea-port in the north 
ef Spain, as in “El Cuarto Poder;” then of a bit of the 
mountain region in one of the Provinces bordering on the 
Bay of Biscay, as in “ El Seforito Octavio.” This ad- 
herence to the types of society which he has best known 
shows the sincerity with which he holds to his theories of 
realism. At the same time, he seems to feel that his pro- 
vincial canvas is too narrow, that the intensity of life in 
the country is not such as to furnish the most severe test 
of the novelist’s power, and accordingly he is yielding 
more and more to the spell of life in the metropolis. The 
scene of three of his later stories is Madrid. ‘Thus in the 
future it is probable he will boldly invite comparison with 
those distinguished: predecessors of his who have taken 
their themes from the intellectual and social as well as 
political capital of Spain. 

The most distinctive quality of Valdés’s style is his 
humor. This is not of the ordinary Spanish variety. It 
is not subtle, nor does it consist in a surface-play of epi- 
grammatic wit—and the usual humor of Spanish writers is 
subtle or epigrammatic. Valdés’s sort lies partly in the 
choice of eccentric characters, whose whimsical proceedings 
he describes in a grave and sympathetic. manner, even 
projecting a kind of philosophy and rather superior reason 
into their vagaries. Scarce a novel of his but has one or 
more subsidiary characters of this sort. There is Don 
Rosendo, all whose spare time was employed in cutting © 
toothpicks for solemn presentation to his friends and 
acquaintances, and who had the additional peculiarity of 
spending an hour or so every night in locking up his 
house, personally seeing that every bolt was shot and 
catch fastened, carefully sealing all the doors and windows 
with gummed paper so that his morning inspection would 
at once reveal any tampering with his arrangements at the 
hands of servants, and setting elaborate man-traps for the 
enterprising burglar who should succeed in getting through 
his triple ward. There is Don Fernando de Meira, the 
last scion of a decayed noble family, who has every appear- 
ance of luxury except the possession of it, and who meets 
gradually failing means with a spirit ever haughtier, seeing 
himself reduced at last to a single shirt, which his own 
hands used to wash and iron, only to have the sad fate of 
beholding a donkey walk into his ruined courtyard, one 
day, and eat the precious garment as it fluttered from the 
line. There is Senorito Octavio, a sort of modern Euphuist, 
whose only knowledge of life is gained from French novels, 
and who makes himself the hero of imagined but impossible 
romances. 

Then Valdés is given to unexpected turns and rather 
audacious sayings that have a good deal of likeness to 
what is known as American humor. A certain young man 
is described as having long suffered from “ a dangerous 
retention of poetry.” ‘ The difficult thing is not to wake 
up, but to get up,” says a luxurious late sleeper. He is 
fond, too, of arguing out a logical connection between 
strangely unlike things—as when he traces his own stub- 
born optimism to the refractory candy which he spent 
delightful hours in chewing as a child. Add his audacity 
in indulging in flings at the most eminently respectable 
institutions of his country with a certain dash of cynicism, 
and we have the main elements ot his humor. He is as 
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far as possible from being a humorous writer, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but has enough of the 
qualities indicated to differentiate him from contemporary 
writers of his race, and to win him the reputation of being 
a humorist. 

There can be no doubt that his style often suffers from 
his theories. He is so sure that everything is interesting 
to the novelist that he forgets the unlucky reader some- 
times. Occasionally he drops into the style of an inven- 
tory, and goes on piling up details and heaping together 
particulars in a way that grows wearisome. 
novel, “‘ La Espuma,” too often displays this hard monot- 
ony of style, like a catalogue. This same absorption in 
minutiz has also its bad effect upon the larger and more 
important matter of dramatic construction. He carries 
the reader off on blind trails; elevates a detail into swollen 
importance out of sheer fondness for elaboration; and 
does not keep his eye, and the reader’s, close enough on 
the dramatic unfolding of his story. Still, it must be 
admitted that his method yields wonderful vividness. His 
repeated strokes, if they do weary, fix the desired impres- 
sion with inevitable force. And one must conclude, after 
all, that it is not the canons of realism that are at fault, 
but his method of execution. He lacks the grace and 
lightness of touch, tle fresh and unfailing vivacity, of 
writers like Sefora Bazan, who are realists of the realists, 
yet who give a piquancy and tang to each detail of their 
accumulations, and never drop into those dreary enumera- 
tions which one sometimes runs upon in Valdés. 

His finest work is seen in “ El Cuarto Poder.” As this 
has not been done into English, an outline of it may be 
given. ‘The title is somewhat misleading, as “the fourth 
estate ” 
newspaper, and its varying fortunes, in the provincial town 
where the action takes place—is quite a minor element of 
the whole. The main theme is highly dramatic, and in it 
Valdés attains a penetration into the deeper parts of 
human nature which he has shown nowhereelse. Gonzalo 
is a great, healthy animal of a man, the very type of an 
impulsive and unmoral nature, who, during a few years’ 
absence from Spain, becomes engaged by letter to Cecilia, 
with whom he had fallen in love just before leaving home. 
She is a woman of not very prepossessing appearance, 
somewhat cold and undemonstrative in manner, though of 
a most noble character. When Gonzalo returns, he finds 
Ventura, a younger sister of his betrothed, whom he had left 
little more than a child, now grown a beautiful woman. 
Her seductive beauty and coquettish manners strongly 
appeal to Gonzalo, and he finds himself loving her more 
than her sister, even while the preparations for his mar- 
riage with the latter are advancing. Cecilia soon comes 
to perceive this, proudly says that it is better to have the 
mistake discovered before marriage than after, releases 
Gonzalo, and helps on the match between him and her 
sister. The story turns on Gonzalo’s disillusionment. 
The fatal error of choosing mere selfish beauty in prefer- 
ence to worth of character is depicted with great art and 
startling reality. He comes to curse himself for his folly, 
and to admire more and more the noble soul he had 
forever lost. Finally, Ventura madly throws herself away 
on a profligate nobleman, and the terrible reaction in her 
husband’s exuberant nature drives him to suicide. He 
mounts the sea-wall for the plunge. Just then the words 
of a high-minded uncle come back to him—words addressed 
to him at the time his marriage with Cecilia was broken 
off, and lightly put aside at the time: “The man who is 
false to his pledged word can expect no help from God.” 
Bitterly he owns the saying true. But the suicidal impulse 
has become uncontrollable. Fearful lest instinct should 
lead him to seek to save his life by swimming, he seizes a 
ship’s anchor lying near, fastens it to his giant shoulders, 
and makes the leap. Surely, fiction knows few more 
tragic and impressive figures than this of the pleasure- 
loving Gonzalo, whose abounding vitality and vigorous life 
of the senses thus fatally wrought their own undoing. 
The choice of such a serious theme as this, and its worthy 
handling, are of the finest promise for Valdés’s future, 
and augur noble examples of that realistic interpretation 
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of life which becomes idealistic in the end, by marshaling 
the spiritual alongside the material, and giving to each its 
due importance and proportion. 


From Athens to Sparta 


In Two Parts.—I. 
By Elisabeth W. Brooks 


We are all pretty well aware of the Parisian aspect of 
smart young Athens, with its white streets and yellow 
stucco buildings; we know that in its huge yellow palace 
dwells a king of Viking blood, who is in close alliance 
with the most cultured courts of western Europe. We are 
apt, in addition to what we know, to conceive of the king- 
dom as fully in civilized harmony with these its ornaments, 
But, just as modern Athens becomes as nothing to us 
when we raise our eyes to the wonderful rock which still 
upholds to the world the glories of an Athens that once was, 
so to our joy we find that the Peloponnesus has not sacri- 
ficed its idyllic repose to the century and its comforts, but 
placidly plods over stony bridle-paths, innocent of railroad 
or hotel. Added to the joy of antiquated methods is, of 
course, the usual complementary discomfort. 

The absence of inns necessitates the carrying of one’s 
own conveniences and a sufficient number of muleteers 
and servants to insure a moderate amount of comfort; but 
it all has a medizeval flavor which is more in keeping with 
the landscape and its associations than the practicality of 
modern methods of travel could possibly be. 

Under the care of a good Syrian or Bulgarian, with tents 
and English saddles, the trip through the Peloponnesus could 
be made as comfortably as the journey through Palestine ; 
but a Greek dragoman can never be induced to innovate: 
his sole guide is precedent. The experienced traveler will 
suffer much vexation of spirit from his guide, though his 
wrath will usually:end in a laugh, the deceits are so appar- 
ent, the subterfuges so evident. The opposition to tents, 
and the consequent necessity of occupying quarters in 
private houses, are productive of some advantage, since 
they afford more insight into the customs and ways of the 
country than the more luxurious tent life ever does. 

There is a little steamer, whose pretensions to luxury 
are but a bare degree in advance of an ordinary river tug, 
which runs from Pirzeus to Nauplia for the convenience of 
travelers. Asa means of conveyance it fulfills its func- 
tions, but its managers waste no time over idle thoughts of 
cushioned ease or epicurean pleasure. The steamer is 
bare and unattractive, and the dinner which is furnished 
in the dingy little cabin is something to be forgotten with all 
possible celerity. Yet the skies are blue, the water ripples in 
a thousand broken lines of sparkling light, far away over the 
Athenian plain rises the Acropolis height, while now and 
again a strain of military music swept from its companion 
chords is borne to our ears on the passing breeze as the 
little steamer leaves its moorings and begins the journey. 
The course carries it among the islands along the coast, 
past Calauria, where Demosthenes poisoned himself; 
beneath the wooded heights of the same island, upon 
which the ruins still stand of a famous temple to Poseidon, 
and so across the gentle rise and fall of the most perfect 
of blue seas to the Gulf of Nauplia. 

The abrupt bluffs which form the northern coast of this 
deep indentation rise, like palisades, straight from the 
water’s edge, and sluggish craft of heavy, antiquated shape 


crawl with perilous timidity beneath its precipices, liter- 


ally hugging the shore. Far above rise bare green slopes, 
until the almost impregnable fortress of Nauplia, upon its 
frowning cliff, looks down upon us. During the wars for © 
independence it was an extremely important military post, 
but I fancy at present the chief duty of its garrison is to 
guard the great prison. The fortress is supplied with 
cisterns so vast as to hold sufficient water for the use of 
a garrison for three years; they are the work of the Doge 
Francis Morosini, the Venetian conqueror of Athens and 
the Peloponnesus, who died in Nauplia in 1694. Nauplia, 
owing to its fine fortifications and admirable harbor, was 
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the capital of Greece until the last king, Otho, removed 
jin 1834 to Athens. The town is rather squalidly pictur- 
esque, but its situation renders it hopelessly malarious. 

The population turns out ez masse toward evening to 
watch the sun setting behind those mountain-tops on 
which the beacon fires flashed to Clytemnestra the message 
of her widowhood. It is a beautiful sight in itself without 
the glamour of its story, and the ladies of Nauplia, with an 
enthusiasm different from ours, find it so, for, attired in 
pseudo-Parisian gowns, they trip in high-heeled slippers 
along the fine stone water-front, over the dust of the day’s 
commerce, to enjoy the twilight. Their companions are 
fine men of soldierly bearing, dressed in the beautiful 
palikar, or national costume, with its gold-embroidered 
waistcoat and prodigiously full white kilts. King Otho did 
a very popular thing when he adopted this charming cos- 
tume and encouraged its use by gentlemen as well as 
peasants. Unfortunately, like many another good thing, 
it is expensive, and, since the present king does not value 
it particularly, it is less frequently seen than formerly. 

All along the quay stand rude tables, at which these 
gorgeous gentlemen and would-be gorgeous ladies par- 
take of coffee or mastic, while before them spreads one 
of the loveliest scenes in the world. Opposite rise the 
enchanting Arcadian Mountains, while all the length of 
the coast are long lines of trees, mulberries and walnuts, 
and, grouped more thickly where the bay curves and the 
marshy plains near Tiryns spread inland, they are accented 
by clusters of slender cypresses. A few rods from the 
shore there rises from the water the quaint old hangman’s 
castle, the abode in former days of the gentlemen of that ilk. 

In the evening, in honor of St. Constantine, whose 
festival it is, a military band plays in the strictly operatic 
square fon which the inn fronts. There is a quaint 


little church at one end, and there are the usual dingy 


little balconied houses, with a palace and a group of 
cypresses showing above and beyond the tiled roofs. 
The effect is completed when four men march in with 
flaring torches on exceedingly long poles, and station 
themselves at intervals to illuminate the square. People 
sit at little tables or walk about, while Albanians pose in 
the familiar stage style, and a Greek priest comes with 
floating gown and tall hat, strolling througl the throng 
bent on some business or espionage of his own. 

Twice, trumpeters and squads of men hasten across the 
scene, and at last the band marches off, still playing, while 
from another quarter the trumpeting dies slowly away, and 
_ you wonder why Rienzi, the Prophet, or some other oper- 
atic historical hero, failed to appear to give the scene a 
meaning. 

The drive around the curve of the bay to Tiryns is quite 
short, and as there is little to see, except the famous arched 


passage in the wall, the cyclopean style of the architecture, 


and the situation, a comparatively short visit suffices. The 
same singular hill-formation prevails here that one sees in 
Arabia and Syria—the solitary eminences, not important 
enough to be called peaks, yet more than knolls, which 


afford singularly tempting sites for castles ‘and fortified. 


towns. Both Tiryns and Mycene are built upon such 
heights, but that of Tiryns rises in the midst of low and 
marshy ground, so that while the gods and their guardian 
soldiers and priests might flourish on the Acropolis height, 
the throng in the town were shaken with malaria until the 
entire prosperity of the place died out, while that of 


Mycenz and Argos in turn arose and increased. The ~ 


drive to Mycenz is longer, and involves a walk of twenty 
minutes at the end of it before the treasure-house of 
Atreus is reached. The smaller and older treasure- 
house is not far away, and then one makes the ascent to 
the great Lion Gate by the winding road up which so 
many of the Greek heroes have swept in their chariots. 
Beneath this ancient gate Agamemnon passed when he set 
out as the ally of his golden-haired brother, Menelaus, 
and under its lions his murdered body was borne when the 
faithless Queen buried her hero in the Agora just within 
the walls, 

_ The Agora looks more like a temple built for druidical 
rites than a meeting-place for merchants and statesmen, 
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and, indeed, in spite of its moderate dimensions, many 
persons were buried within the inclosure, and sacrificial 
offerings were made there. 

From Mycenz the drive to Argos lies through golden 
grain-fields. All the world of Greece seems absorbed in 
a pastoral procession, as, driven by the most picturesque 
of peasant folk, donkey follows donkey, all laden with 
grain tied in sheaves and fastened on the donkey’s back 
on either side to be carried to the threshing-floors. Of 
these there are several, and all have immense areas of 
these piles of grain-sheaves. Sometimes four horses are 
driven around the yellowed floor by a graceful boy on the 
sledge that crushes the ear, sometimes an older man in 
Albanian kilts slides more ponderously over the rustling 
mass. Even the gathering of the straw on pitchforks is a 
pretty sight, with the graceful movements and varied colors 
of the costumes. And always across the plain in every 
direction the mountains, with the brilliant softness of 
velvet, gleam in chromatic tints, whether in light or shadow. 
Nauplia’s rocks and island-castle are remote, but do not 
seem so far away as the length of the drive proves them 
to be. The atmosphere is truly incomparable, and trans- 
forms these bleak and gaunt hills into delectable moun- 
tains. 

The situation of Argos is less impressive than that of 
most of the Greek cities of antiquity, though the mountain 
on which the present castle stands, and on which the 
Acropolis once arose, is loftier. A solitary height, though 
lower, is always more effective than a range of hills like 
this upon part of which'Argos stands, and which, notwith- 
standing its lack of picturesqueness, is the oldest site of a 
fortification in Greece. Like most of the interesting towns 
in Greece, Argos possesses a small collection of antiquities, 
and when your guide has aroused a suitable number of 
officials, the right one is found, a key produced, and one 
is admitted to a barn-like apartment with a few art treas- 
ures in presses and leaning against the wall. The choicest 


are a figure similar in pose to the Milo Venus, treading 


with the left foot upon a duck; and a head of Medusa. 

The theater, well up on the mountain-side, is one of the 

largest ever built, and easily traced in all its parts. 
_ The sun beats down fiercely upon the excellent white 
road over which the route to Tripolitza lies; but the con- 
stant zigzag brings one at frequent intervals within range 
of the breeze, which is fresh and cool. The road is in 
capital repair, and winds like a ribbon ever the interlacing 
slopes of the mountains, whose bare sides, devoid of trees, 
permit the traveler to watch either his future or past 
course, except where the passage through some ravine 
shuts it off from him, or him from it. The great plain of 
Argolis, with its bay, lies beneath and around him for 
hours as he whirls onward to Arcadia, past the cave of 
Apollo’s oracle near Argos, and later the Lernazan Marsh 
where Hercules slew the Hydra, and so on over mountain 
after mountain into the Pan country. And now, on every 
side, shut in by row after row of mountains, spread beau- 
tiful wheat-fields and vineyards, adorned by trees of many 
varieties—mulberries, olives, willows, and poplars, with 
here and there a quaint old Windmill idly flapping its 
heavy sails; the whole forming a perfect setting for the 
kilted, red-capped shepherds and their flocks. The 
streams are dried up in the late spring, but their courses 
are easily traced by the fresher greenness that still marks 
them. 

Aclathocambas is a sort of focal point where the few 
tourists who are making their way through Greece are apt 
to meet. German students on foot and French savants in 
carriages preponderate, and the luncheon scene at the 
little tables beneath the spreading trees at Aclathocambas 
It is the sort of 
little khan before which a Greek dragoman delights to 
halt, and the attractions of whose tables and chairs he 
wheedlingly represents. The loveliest picnic places he 
will stubbornly pass by in order to serve the midday meal 
before some crowded little khan. A very brief experience 
on the part of his patrons reveals the reason for this, which 
is solely the insatiable thirst of the Greek servitor for 
resinous wine and for mastic. 
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An Extravagant Beggar 


Farts.— I. 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


+272. 3)E had an easel in the corner of my 
1 studio, where he sat touching up 
solar prints for his livelihood, and 
executing them, too, with remark- 
able delicacy, in spite of his fine 
scorn of the occupation. 

To these pot-boilers I could 
never induce him to sign his name, 
although there was no need of 
persuasion when it came to his 
paintings of cows and horses. 

Where his heart was set, there was his name set also, 
however contrary to policy. The grim truth was, that the 
Beggar had to eat, although he did this with extreme 
caution, confiding to me once that he “never ordered the 
things he liked much, because if he did he eat such piles.” 

There were bread and butter, and even a little meat, in 
the solar prints, while there was not tuppence in the cows 
and horses. 

The reason for this may have lain in the fact that his 
talent for landscape was as deficient as his natural apti- 
tude for animals was marked ; and as the poor boy had no 
time to cultivate the former, his beasts, painted in stolen 
moments with loving care, and really perfect in their way, 
stood in the midst of the most impossible verdure, and 
against backgrounds which fairly set my teeth on edge. 

As a landscape painter, with some rungs of the ladder 
already laboriously mounted, I was more than ready to 
lend the Beggar a helping hand; but, unfortunately, the 
crayon which Fate obliged him to hold persistently, pre- 
vented his acceptance. 

So far as the rent of his easel-room in my studio was 
concerned, I should have been willing to pay double the 
sum for the pleasure of the society of this most impecuni- 
ous, jolliest, and proudest-stomached beggar in Christen- 
dom. The extent of the last attribute I discovered only 
when I delicately intimated to him that he was welcome 
to his corner at no terms at all. 

Then it was I realized that, to preserve their cordiality, 
our relations must remain on a purely business basis. 
Therefore each month I received his small stipend in 
clean money, for which he knew I had a weakness, and 
in return I gravely presented him with a carefully made 
out receipt. «+ 

I need hardly say that “ Beggar” was not the name 
given the boy by his sponsors in baptism, but as that was 
what he most frequently and gleefully called himself, it 
became the title by which our jocund circle knew him best, 
and it will serve my present purpose. 

My friends object that I have a bad habit of littering my 
rooms with human oddities, and although [ cannot wholly 
deny the imputation, I maintain that one resident and one 
transient do not amount to a litter. 

The odd part of it was that my resident and my tran- 
sient cordially agreed with my friends, but only in regard 
to each other. 

“* How can you put up with him!” exclaimed the Beggar, 
waving his crayon towards the door, which had just closed 
on the transient. ‘ How can you tolerate his oiliness ?” 

I chuckled inwardly, remembering how, not an hour 
before, much the same remark had been made to me by 
the other occupant in regard to the Beggar’s audacity. 

“‘He may not be pretty to look at,” I answered, “ but 
he has his uses. Personally, I would not part with Mr. 
Honoré for a farm.” 

“‘ Ornery pretty !” sniffed the Beggar. 


“Pretty! Those 


hands of his alone are enough to damn the looks of ten 
men.” 

Now, Honoré was the name by which my transient had 
introduced himself when he first began, through pure idle- 


ness, to haunt my studio. He claimed a descent from 
French forefathers, I believe. It was rather an _ un- 
fortunate selection, as it happened, and one which 
I am confident he frequently regretted; for the Beggar, 
with a reprehensible slanginess and an affected igno-— 
rance of French, which he spoke like a native (his mother 
having been a creole), at once contracted the name to 
“Ornery.”’ 

On this point I had long since ceased to expostulate, 
finding my reproofs useless ; and as for Mr. Honoré’s hands, 
I had nothing to say in defense. I knew well that they 
were loathsomely long and fat and yellow, and that when 
he put the tips of his fingers together, which was a favorite 
gesture, they resembled nothing so much as a bunch of 
bananas. 

“And to think,” the Beggar went on, “that man has. 
been married, actually married, My. Sellman! How do 
you suppose he induced the woman to do it ?” 

* Asked her, I presume,” I answered. “It is the way 
most people get wives.” 

‘*‘ And also the way some don’t,” sighed the Beggar. 

I turned around from my easel and looked at him. 

For some weeks past, from various symptoms, I had 
been suspecting the Beggar of following in the wake of a 
petticoat ; but anything so madly imprudent as this implied 
I had not imagined. Yet as I looked at the young repro- 
bate’s open countenance I seemed now to read plainly the 
dawn of this new folly. I determined then and there to 
have no mercy. 

*¢ My dear boy,” I said, “ you don’t happen to know my 
maternal aunt, do you ?” 

‘Your aunt?” queried the Beggar. 

“You must meet her, then,” I continued, pleasantly. 
“Your developed sense of the ridiculous will appreciate 
her singularly applicable misuse of terms. Now when | 
saw her yesterday she was inveighing against the ‘ matr:- 
moneytal presumption of zzedib/e young men.’ I thought 


that rather neat, myself.”’ 


‘ What’s that to do with the price of fish?” growled the 
Beggar, with a very red face. 

He was, as I have said, inclined to be slangy. 

* Not much, my dear boy,” I answered; for I was 
always fatherly to him. ‘ Not much, indeed. Fish is 
a luxury. This question has to do with the price of bread 
and coals. Extravagance, my son, will be the ruin of 

ou.” 

“‘T guess I can manage to stick on her back,” answered 
the Beggar, his gray eyes gazing into my face with an 
arrogance not wholly unbecoming. ‘By the way, she ran 
away with me twice yesterday, and bucked until I thought 
she must have swallowed a packet of rockets.” 

I said no more; for by this remark I learned that he did. 
not mean to stand interference; and my reader may also 
discover from it the inexplicable fact that the Beggar kept | 
a horse. It would be useless to attempt to explain what 
I never understood myself. 

I knew from personal experience in my bachelor days 
that steeds are not to be kept as the birds of the air or the 
lilies of the field, but how the wherewithal was arranged 
for in this case I did not know. 

That the Beggar’s Extravagance was kept in one of the 
corners of a neighboring stable, as her master was in my 
studio, I was aware, but that was all. 

On one point, however, I can speak with a certainty 
born of conviction ; namely, that her corner rent was paid 
with an equal fidelity. Extravagance—for that was the 
creature’s name—was well and fitly christened; for the 
little beast was truly an incarnate extravaganza, and as 
much like her master in disposition as a soulless animal 
might be. I often reflected that the Beggar with a bit in . 
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his mouth and a rider on his back would perform evolu- 
tions no less remarkable. 

There were few sights at this time which gave me keener 
enjoyment than looking down from my fifth-story window- 
perch on the stable-yard below when “the Beggar would 
ride.” 3 

The other heads which came popping out of the windows 
beneath me on the same side-wall proved that I was not 
the only soul who enjoyed the scene. : 

Extravagance would invariably leave the stable-yard 
squealing and jumping, her head and her heels rapidly 
changing places as she gyrated towards the open street ; 
the Beggar sitting on her back meantime calm as a cen- 
taur. With his own hands he groomed, fed, stabled, and 
bedded his steed, and the understanding existing between 
these two seemed sometimes uncanny in its humanity to 
the uninitiated like myself. 

That the two held speech together was an established 
fact in my mind after the time Extravagance contrived to 
break her. halter, leaving her master sketching cows by the 
roadside while she explored a green corn-field. 

It is needless to add that the little lady was very ill after 
this, but his own child could not have received a more 
tender care from the Beggar. The veterinary gave him a 
prescription for her which filled a large glass jar, and 
with this under his arm he would leave my studio at stated 
periods to seek the stable. How Extravagance was cajoled 
into taking these doses is a mystery. I fancy the Beggar 
explained to her that it was to ease her pains, and the 
brute understood him. Certainly she comprehended suf- 
- ficiently to call forhim when the cramps caught her. The 
Beggar sat close by. the open window, and the moment 
that peculiar whinny and sound of stamping hoofs came 

from the stable, his mellow tenor sang out from above: 

“Coming—little girl—coming—wait a minute—just 
wait a minute !” | 

And then he and his gallon bottle of medicine were 
tumbling down the stair together to the rescue. 

No, certainly, I would not have parted with my Beggar 
on any terms—nor, although from quite another standpoint, 
with my transient. 

“Mr. Sa-alman,” said Mr. Honoré—one of his charms 
was this pronunciation of my name—‘“ I certainly do hate 
a horse.” 

I joined him at the window, where he stood watching 
Extravagance bear the Beggar from the stable-yard by 
means of a series of back jumps which must have dis- 
lodged any ordinary mortal. ‘The only inconvenience it 
seemed to be causing her rider was in keeping a new and 
much-prized hat upon his head.. : 

_“T have got no use for a horse, Mr. Sa-alman,” repeated 
Mr. Honoré, earnestly. ‘When I say I have no use for a 
horse, you understand, Mr. Sa-alman, I don’t mean I 
have zo use for one. I don’t mean street-cars, for instance. 
But take a horse as a horse, Mr. Sa-alman, and I’ve no 
use for it.” 

“That’s a pity,” I answered ; “a world of pleasure can 
be gotten out of a good horse. There is Extravagance, 
now. You seem to enjoy looking at her always.” 

“From a fifth-floor window, Mr. Sa-alman. You never 
Saw me go nearer to her, though I don’t say I may not be 
down there in that yard some day. Did you ever happen 
to notice, Mr. Sa-alman, what a fascinator that little horse 
is? A kind of drawing, you know. I have no use for a 
horse, but, somehow, I love to look at her—queer, ain't 
it? Sometimes I don’t believe she is a downright horse. 
I think she is a kind of siren, you know. And when I 
Say siren, Mr. Sa-alman, you know what I mean. I don’t 
mean siren. Of course she couldn’t sing to save her life. 
I mean a real seductive female.” 

‘““May she prove seductive female sufficient for her 
master !’’ I replied, fervently, reflecting on my recent sus- 
picions. ‘* But why have you such rooted objections to a 


horse, Mr. Honoré ?” 
Mr. Honoré drew a step closer to me, and began, con- 
fidentially : 3 
“Mr. Sa-alman, you see my eye—this left one, I mean?” 
I was not strictly truthful in my answer. Mr. Honoré’s 
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left eyelid drooped and folded over his organ like a bird’s 
wing, and left only a white gleam showing behind. I 
could just see that he had an eye, however, and so I 
assented. 

‘You may not have observed it,” Mr. Honoré went on, 
“but my eyelid droops a trifle ; my nose is broken (it was 
—in three places), and I have a small scar on my cheek, 
which disfigures me somewhat. All this, Mr. Sa-alman, 
came from one horse. No, sir, I have no use for a horse, 
Mr. Sa-alman.”’ 

I looked at the purple seam which I supposed was “the 
small scar” referred to; at the battered nose, the slumber- 
ous eyelid, and felt that these additions to a face naturally 
ugly might reasonably be complained of. | 

‘*One horse and a lamp-post. I haven’t had much use 
for lamp-posts either, since then, Mr. Sa-alman.” 

“‘Come, now, that’s a good record,’ I answered, and 
Mr. Honoré laughed somewhat sheepishly. 

As we both knew, there were times in his life—not very 
frequent, however—when a lamp-post became not onlya 
convenience, but a necessity. | 

“It’s a fine spring day, I tell you, Mr. Sa-alman,” said 
Mr. Honoré, abruptly, looking out of the window as he 
spoke. ‘And when I say it’s a fine day, you know what I 
mean. I mean it’s a pretty good day.” 

Although I recognized this as a shamelessly obvious 
effort to distract my attention, I was willing to fall into the 
trap. 

“ Qualifying again, Mr. Honoré,” I said. : 

It was a curious habit of his to retract the next moment 
every positive statement he made; and when I called his 
attention to this one day, he begged that I would remind 
him when it occurred. Not for worlds would I really have 
done so. It would have stripped the man of his trump— 
card in my favor, and lost me many a moment of exquisite 
enjoyment. But once in a way I did remind him, as now. 

“‘ So I did—so I did—s’hush—s’hush—s’hush. Queer, 
ain’t it? Well, it’s got to be physical by now, you see, 
Mr. Sa-alman. And when I say—” | 

‘Take care there,” I cried, and Mr. Honoré closed his 
lips in a thin smile, laying one of his banana fingers firmly 
upon them. 

I returned to my easel, while my companion, who knew | 
too well how and when to efface himself ever to be in 


the way, sat quietly by the window enjoying the spring 


breezes. I had almost forgotten his presence in my work, 
when I suddenly heard a startled exclamation. 5 

“There he goes !—blessed Kates !—off on his head! 
No, she’s going to roll on him! Oh, Mr. Sa-alman !” 

I turned to see the soles of Mr. Honoré’s feet, and very 
little else—the rest of him was out of the window. I went 
on painting composedly. I knew quite well what was hap- 
pening. It was only the Beggar returning home from his 
ride, neither on his head nor under his horse, I felt assured ; 
and when he entered the studio a little later, cool as ever, 
and as ever prepared to make things unpleasant for Honoré, 
I was proven right. 

In spite of my partiality, I must confess that, in what fol- 
lowed, the Beggar alone was to blame. Honoré had some 
drawbacks, but his temperament was an easy-going one ; 
and a kinder-hearted soul never drew breath. ‘The Beggar’s 
temper was of the impulsive, red-hot order, that mingled 
offense and repentance, repentance and offense, so closely 
that it was hard to tell where one began and the other 
ended. 

On that day the Beggar was distinctly irritable; there 
was no other word for it. He replied to Honoré’s kind, 
if perhaps provoking, inquiry if he were ill, by a silence 
inexcusably childish and sulky. 

Nor could I see that Mr. Honoré was in fault when the 
easel broke on being set out. It was evident that the 
Beggar saw differently, however, and, to my intense amuse- 
ment, actually contrived to make my transient feel guilty, 
and proffer his services, as if in reparation, only to have 
them loftily declined. 

I soon saw that it would be difficult to get through this 
morning without an outbreak. 

As Honoré’s mere presence acted on the boy’s nerves 


j 
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as a rasp, more to get him out of the way than anything 
else, I asked that he would set my disorderly closet to 
rights for me, thereby innocently precipitating the catas- 
trophe. 

Honoré, willing soul, plunged into the chaos, and for a 
season there was peace. Then I heard the Beggar’s scorn- 
ful laugh, and that was the beginning. 

I looked up and saw that Mr. Honoré had unearthed a 
canvas which he was gazing at admiringly, his head first 
on one side, then on the other. He was holding it from 
him as far as the stretch of his arms would allow, while 
walking sidewise down the room, as if striving to increase 
the distance. 

“ You can’t get it any further away from you than the 
length of your own arms, man!” said the Beggar, rudely. 
What is it ?” 

I rose and looked at the painting over Honoré’s shoulder, 
and saw at once that it was not mine. 

Every stroke of the brush proclaimed it the Beggar’s. 

“You young fool!” I said to myself. ‘So this is she !” 

Yet it was a fine bit of painting, and the portrait of a dis- 
tractingly pretty young woman. Had I not known the original, 
I might have forgiven the artist on that account, but I did 
know her. It was little Priscilla Dove, the distant relative 
and ward on sufferance of the boy’s aunt, the only wealthy 
relative or friend he had in the world, yet the one of all 
others with whom he had managed to quarrel some time 
before. I had been impatient at his lack of worldliness at 
the time, and this direct proof of further offense and 
imprudence in the same direction was too much. 

If this was the subject of the Beggar’s dreams, I felt 
that Aunt Maria would have reason to be outraged—I was 
myself. 

“ Ain’t it perfect?” said Mr. Honoré. And it was a 
pretty picture. 

The soft gray gown, the dainty gray hat and feathers, 
the fresh, girlish face and serious blue eyes that looked 
out appealingly at me, might have touched a harder heart. 
I felt myself obliged to deliberately harden mine. 

“ All soft and gray, just like a little dove, Mr. Sa-alman 
—just like a dear little dove,” Honoré was continuing. 

The temptation was great, but I have always felt ashamed 
of the remark I made then, and it was long before the 
Beggar wholly forgave it. 

“Yes,” I answered, sharply: “just like a dear little 
dove, Mr. Honoré, but not the dove which brought the 
green back.” 

The Beggar’s chair went crashing back on the floor as 
he rose in his wrath. 

“Confound you! what have you got there ?” he roared. 

I took the canvas quickly from Honoré’s hands, who 
retreated behind me as the Beggar charged down upon 
him in fine towering fury. 

For a moment I was almost tempted to let the foolish 
boy rush to his ruin and be done withit. I knew Honoré’s 
powers as a gossip, and this episode would be a delicious 
morsel for our small Bohemia, the borders of which the 
Aunt crossed occasionally to amuse herself and encourage 
Art. Quite often enough to hear the whole story; to 
plunge Priscilla in disgrace, and forfeit forever the boy’s 
poor little chance of herf avor. My heart relented at this 
prospect, and, in spite of my disgust at the folly of the 
two penniless innocents, I made up my mind to save 
them. 

“What is it now, my dear boy ?” I asked, as the Beggar 
advanced, still swelling with fury. “Honoré admires a 
small fancy piece of mine, and you almost tear him to 
pieces. Is this professional jealousy?” And I turned out 
the portrait as I spoke. 

My poor unworldly Beggar ! How much he had to learn, 
and still has, God bless him! 

The wily serpent’s promptings in this lost Eden will 
always mean to him merely a mysterious hissing and a 
contempt. I can see him now as he stood with opened 
eyes and mouth, a picture of bewilderment. It was not 


until I had twisted my face in signs for caution from behind 
the stretcher that my meaning broke on him. And then, 
as I heard his honest lips blundering an explanation to 
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Honoré, I fairly blushed for my glib lie, which he almost 
undid. 

I had to cut him short in his apology. He was very 
humble. | 

‘“‘T have the devil’s own temper,” he sighed, sorrowfully, 
and for the rest of the day was so saintlike and heavenly- 
minded that I felt really anxious when I saw him mount 
Extravagance in the evening. 

After this accident I learned the whole story. 

It was not an engagement, but that was not the fault of 
my young man. It appeared that pretty Priscilla had a 
wise little head on her shoulders, and “there was to be 
nothing formal.” 

When the Beggar gravely quoted these words of hers to 
me, for the life of me I could not help laughing. They 
both seemed so ridiculously young and impecunious. 

“ Of course the first step to be taken,” I said, “is to con- 
ciliate the Aunt ;” and at that the Beggar, who had been 
cooing over his sweetheart’s perfections in his soft tenor, 
bristled up at once into the aggressive young animal that 
he was. 

“He would not truckle to any one—his aunt had in- 
sulted him—he would not eat humble pie to work up to 
ices and olives. What were potential dinners to him!” 

“ And who asked you to truckle, you young, very young 
catamount !” I interrupted. ‘‘ And who wants you to go to 
your aunt’s house on a dinner-guest footing? By the way, 
you have never told me yet what caused this unfortunate 
split.” 

The Beggar kicked at his easel-leg impatiently, then 
burst into a laugh. | 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” he said, finally. “TI 
think it was the corner seat in church that finished the 
business. How was I to know that she liked the outside 
corner left for her, pray? She told me to sit in her pew; 
so I sat init. She ought to have been in time, anyway. 
When she did come trailing in I was decently kneeling in 
her special place. She could have asked me to move up 
instead of losing her temper and crawling right over me, 
couldn’t she? I happened to rise at that moment, as 
luck would have it, and I tell you there was an awful mix- 
up in that pew. I upset Aunt Maria all over everything. 
You never saw anything like it. She spilled in all direc- 
tions, and, worst of all, Priscilla laughed out loud. It was 
pretty bad.” 

I was obliged to turn away for a moment before speak- 
ing ; for I knew Aunt Maria, and the picture which pre- 
sented itself to my mind overcame me. 

“But you apologized, I hope,” I said, at last, gravely. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Beggar, with a shrug, “ but what 
use? It was a kind of culminating point, you know. To 
tell the truth,” he ended, with a burst of confidence, “I 
couldn’t have stood it another day, anyhow.” 

A little pressure brought it all out. It was as I had 
thought. The Beggar was not one to be driven, and that 
was just what his domineering aunt had attempted. The 
result was that one day she happened to draw the reins a 
little tighter than usual, and found she held nothing in her 
hands but loose, fluttering ribbons. The Beggar had taken 
the bit in his teeth, broken his bonds, and bolted for the 
Bohemia and the independence he loved. 

But then there was Priscilla, and it was only after his 
bolt that he recognized just what that fact represented. 
Then the poor boy’s troubles began. 

Now, while there are few people who cannot afford me 
pleasure or amusement in one way or other, the Beggar's 
aunt was an exception tothe rule. The sheer force of her 
concentrated narrowness dominated me. How could such | 
as she understand or appreciate my Beggar? It was not 
to be expected. In my heart I comprehended his aggra- 
vation, and exonerated him from blame; at the same time 
I was careful not to say so. 

“But how have you been managing to see Priscilla?” I 
asked, uneasily. 

The Beggar looked at me with his head on one side like 
a mischievous magpie. 

“‘ Ride, ride together, forever ride,” he quoted. 

And then I knew that it was not all love of Extrava- 
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gance and the suburban scenery which lured the Beggar 


out on the country roadsides he raved about. 

_ “Now, my dear boy, you know perfectly well that this 
will never do,” I said. ‘Of course you must effect a 
reconciliation with the young lady’s nearest living relative, 
even if she is your aunt. Personally, I have no doubt 
that you were very arrogant to her—and possibly insolent.” 

The Beggar grinned, evidently in enjoyment of some 
such reminiscence. 

‘She didn’t get much change out of me, I acknowl- 
edge,” he answered. 

‘¢ And that little, unadulterated brass, no doubt. If you 
really love the girl, you will put your pride in your pocket, 
and propitiate her guardian. It is a very good test for 
you—you can prove if this be a mere passing fancy on 
your part.” 

With wily incredulity, I shook my head over the Beggar’s 
heated protestations. 

“You can prove it when you will,” I argued. “A man 
should think twice before he commits himself to matrimony, 
and then two or three times more. I suppose you agree 
with me ?” 

It was always as dangerous to work on the Beggar as 
on dynamite. 
in preventing him from rushing off to demand the young 
lady’s hand on the spot. At last it was arranged that he 
should pursue the more prudent course of a little judicious 
submission, and peace was somehow patched up. 

But the patch must have been a flimsy one, for it wore 
through shortly after, and, before the Beggar could safely 
make his demand, showed a rent which I feared was 
irreparable. | 

I cannot say that he showed any particular signs of 
regret at this second closing of his relative’s doors against 
him, until it had unforeseen consequences which touched 
him nearly. 

Little Priscilla gave further proof that her pretty head 
was well poised, by refusing to resume the ‘country rides 
she had indulged in before. In fact, she would not again 
submit to any mode of clandestine wooing. 

In those days the Beggar flung himself on Extravagance, 
and tore moodily over the country alone, or as gloomily 
and rapidly painted his precious cows and horses. Under 
this pressure his talent seemed to be developing so mar- 
velously that I began to think it only needed a few more 
unsuccessful love affairs to produce a Landseer from among 
us. 

But in the meantime the bread-and-butter work lay 
neglected. For myself, I metaphorically patted little 
Priscilla approvingly on the shoulder whenever the Beggar 
inveighed against her hardheartedness. 

“This gleam of prudence shows like a bow of promise 
in your heaven, if you could only see it, my dear boy,” 
I said. 
somewhere in your household, which I doubted before.”’ 

But nothing comforted the Beggar. He grew more 
unhappy and morose daily. As for his attitude towards 
Honoré, it was simply detestable. He used him as his 
fetish—taking it out on him for the injuries of the rest of 
the world. 

As I have said, Honoré had his use, even for the 
Beggar. 

Things went from bad to worse. 

The solar-print man was growing furious at the delay of 
his prints, and it seemed that the Beggar’s prospects and 
his temper were both on the verge of destruction, when 
suddenly the luck turned. 


% 

Richter gives it as one excellent antidote against 
moral depression to call up in onr darkest moments the 
memory of our brightest; so, in the dusty struggle and 
often tainted atmosphere of dailn business, it is well to 


carry about usa high ideal of human condnet, fervidln 


and powerfully expressed. 
| Sohn Stuart Blackie. 
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After my last remark, I had great difficulty | 


proves that there will be a _ balance-wheel 
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Hugh Price Hughes 


By the Rev. F. M. North 


Hugh Price Hughes, whose portrait is on another page, 
is the well-known Wesleyan Methodist preacher of England, 
whose particular business in this country is to represent 
with his co-delegates the mother Church of Methodism in 
the great Ecumenical Conference in Washington. His 
grandfather was the Rev. Hugh Hughes, a Welsh preacher 
of distinction, and a very successful evangelist, better 
known within Wales than without, since he used only 
his native tongue. The grandson seems to have _ inher- 
ited the spirit as well as the name of his ancestor. He 
was converted under the preaching of an American 


. Methodist, and at fifteen was himself a local preacher 


—remarkable, indeed, for warmth of rhetoric rather 
than of heart, yet by his youthfulness and his name 
drawing many to hear him. He was educated in the 
denominational schools, and received his final degrees 
from the London University. His whole tendency was 
scholastic, and his mind was given to theory and specula- 
tion rather than to men and practical work. The call to 
better things came to him when he entered upon his work as 
a circuit preacher at Dover—his first regular appointment. 
Here, during his first sermon, he was the subject of the 


- profound spiritual impressions which changed the scholar 


into the evangelist. Many under that sermon were pub- 


licly converted, and no two weeks of his subsequent 


ministry have passed without recording similar results. 
Succeeding pastorates brought him in contact with the 
richest and poorest of the Wesleyan churches, until in the 
large and beautiful church in Oxford he was the agent of 
the remarkable work wherein fifteen hundred people were 
converted in six months. 

For four years Mr. Hughes has been the head and the 
heart of the great work in west central London, which 
centers in St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. To those who 
believe in a “ forward movement,” and watch with anxiety 
the widening gulf between the churches and the poor, 
between the Gospel and the rich, the West London 
Mission, with its aggressive Christianity, its ‘ conse- 
crated ingenuity,” its faith and fearlessness and its abun- 
dant fruitage, is a powerful inspiration and a vital example. 

But while Mr. Hughes has in this work the help of 
gentle women and strong men; of his devoted wife and 
the “ Sisters of the People,” and of such men as Mark Guy 
Pearse, Joseph Nix, and Percy W. Bunting, the editor of 
the ‘“‘ Contemporary Review,” it is his own ceaseless energy 
and undaunted courage which have, under God’s blessing, 
made the West London Mission not only a refuge for 
every kind of misery, but a menace to every kind of evil. 
One need only hear Mr. Hughes discuss social wrongs 
from his platform in St. James’s Hall, on Sunday after- 
noon or Sunday evening, listen to his incisive appeals for 
immediate surrender to Christ, to perceive how nervous 
is his energy, how alert his observation, how clear his con- 
victions, how strong his faith. He is not, in the ordinary 
sense, an orator. He is as simple in his exposition of the 
Scriptures as Peter at Pentecost, and as forcible in denun- 
ciation of sin as Elijah on Carmel. He declares that he 
is the most old-fashioned Methodist preacher extant. 

It is a settled conviction with Mr. Hughes that the whole 
secret of the successful application of the Gospel is in 
Adaptation. ‘Some people,” he says, ‘‘no sooner get 
religion than they take leave of their wits.” The environ- 
ment has changed—the methods must also change. It is 
this conviction he has put into his wonderful work in West 
London. His bold attacks upon social vice have drawn to 
his side not a few who applaud his ethics even when they 
reject his doctrines. His systematic effort to put the 
Gospel within the reach of all classes, high and low, rich and 
poor, has brought him the eager co-operation of many who 
ignore his denominational alliances. His many devices 
for relieving misery give him the confidence of philanthro- 
pists. His pronounced opinions upon Home Rule and 
disestablishment have made him a power on the Liberal 
side in English politics, and constitute him a spokesman 
for the Nonconformist conscience. 
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Home 


The Corner-stone ‘cer the Home 


Reticence is an admirable quality within proper limits, 
but as much trouble results from extreme reticence as from 
its much-condemned opposite, garrulousness. It is a 
common mistake to confound self-control and reticence; 
reticent people frequently take great pride in the thought of 
their self-control, when their silence and lack of frankness, 
are causing constantly complications that should and could 
be avoided if the rights of all concerned to a full knowl- 
edge were recognized. 

In the family reticence is a desirable quality only when 
it restrains personal criticism; but in so far as the whole 
life of the family is concerned, no family life can, or ever 
will be, complete in which there is not perfect frankness, 
freedom, liberty of suggestion, and consideration for the 
wishes and opinions of every member. 

Life is so short, and the distractions that separate and 
disturb family relations so certain to come, that it is worth 
while to overcome any peculiarity of temperament that has_ 
the tendency to hasten the day when any member shall 
feel himself in the family but not of it. 

The spirit of love and unity in the family is the tonic 
that sends well-invigorated men and women into the world. 
The center of every life is the home; its perfection means 
perfected citizens. There cannot be perfection in the 
home without comprehension of the inner nature of every 
member of the family, and reticence is a wall that not 
only prevents egress, but entrance. Frankness, then, 
accompanied by spiritual politeness, is the foundation of 
true family life; without it the family is an aggregation 
of persons living for convenience, and because of custom, 
under one roof. F 


A Child’s Recollections of Emily 


Dickinson 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The comparatively recent publication of a volume of 
Emily Dickinson's poems his aroused much interest in the 
character and life of the gifted woman who left so rare a 
legacy to the reading world. One cannot read these 
unusual verses without desiring to know more of the unique 
genius which created them. 

It is not the writer’s object to describe in detail, were it 
possible, the life of this voluntary recluse. I was one of 
a quarteite of children admitted to intimacy with “ Miss 
Emily,” the intimacy being of much the same sort as that 
between herself and the birds and flowers. While she 
avoided seeing grown-up people, she frequently saw us, 
and it is only of my childish recollections of this remark- 
able woman that I venture to write. 

Miss Emily's home, “ The Mansion,” was an awe-inspir- 
ing place to me as a child. The house itself, dignified, 
respectable ; the trees, almost primeval, overshadowing it; 
the courtly old-school gentleman, its proprietor, whom I 
saw daily in my early years, and who, with his stern face 
and kindly smile and lofty bearing, still remains my ideal 
of the true New England type of gentleman; the brilliant, 
mysterious daughter—all helped to invest the place with 
much that inspired awe. 

Among my earliest recollections of “ Miss Emily” 
that of coming one summer morning through the gate on 
my way to the barn behind the house in search of my 
playfellows. As I passed the corner of the house, Miss 
Emily called me. She was standing on a rug spread for 


her on the grass, busy with the potted plants which were 
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“all about her. I can see her now as I saw her then—a 
beautiful woman dressed in white, with soft, fiery, brown 
eyes and a mass of auburn hair. Her voice I can never 
forget—clear, low-toned,-sweet. She talked to me of her 
flowers, of those she loved best, of her fear lest the bad 
weather harm them; then, cutting a few choice buds, she 
bade me take them, with her love, to my mother. The 
impression the short interview made upon me, a child 
of five years, I well remember. ‘To have seen “ Miss 
Emily” was an event, and [ ran home with a feeling of 
great importance to carry her message. 

I recall her most often among her flowers, in the sum- 


‘mer caring for them just outside the door, through which 


was easy and quick retreat in case of surprise ; “in the winter 
working among the plants in the conservatory. 

We children knew how dearly she loved not only her 
flowers, but the trees, the birds, bees, butterflies, and espe- 
cially the grass and clover blossoms. 

One day in early spring, when the snow was still deep 
on the ground, she called us in to show us “something 
beautiful.” A chrysalis, long watched among the con- 
servatory plants, had burst its bonds, and floating about in 
the sunshine was a gorgeous butterfly. 

I did not understand all she said about it, but it was 
beautiful to see her delight and to hear her talk. 

Every year we played gypsy. We pitched our tent in 
the pines near the barn. We dressed in fantastic costumes 
and roved and marauded in true gypsy fashion, with the 
usual effect upon neighboring pantries. On one occasion 
our supplies utterly failed. In vain did we appeal to the 
Servants at the Mansion, in vain besiege the pantry win- 
dow. We were in desperate straits, when unexpected 
help came. A window overlooking our camp was raised 
and Miss Emily’s well-known voice called softly to us. To 
our amazement and joy, a basket was slowly lowered to us. 
It contained dainties dear to our hearts. Such ginger- 
bread, such cookies and cake, no gypsies ever dreamed 
of! Many times afterwards our pressing needs were sup- 
plied by means of that fascinating basket. We adored 
our unseen deiiverer! She was our friend and champion, 
keenly interested in all our doings. 

Christmas and birthdays brought characteristic gifts 
from Miss Emily to the children—gifts accompanied with 
notes which made them doubly precious. 

Among my cherished possessions are some of these mes- 
sages—one is addressed to the two little girls of our quar- 
tette : 

Little women! 

Which shall it be, geraniums or tulips? 

The butterfly upon the sky, who doesn’t know its name, 

And hasn't any tax to pay, and hasn’t any home, 

Is just as high as you and I, and higher, I believe— 

So soar away and never sigh, for that’s the way to grieve. 


Another came with a Christmas basket : 


DEAR Boys: Please never grow-up, which is “ far better.” 
Please never “ improve ”—you are perfect now. EMILY. 


The same Christmas, in response to some slight trifle sent 
her, came the following : 


DEAR : Atmospherically it was the most beautiful Christ- | 
mas on record. The hens came to the door with Santa Claus, 
the pussies washed themselv:s in the open air without chilling 
their tongues, *and Santa Claus—sweet old gentleman !—was 
even gallanter than usual. Visitors from the chimney were a 
new dismay, but all of them brought their hands so full and 
behaved so sweetly, only a churl could have turned them away. 
And then the ones at the barn were so happy! M gave 
the hens a check for potatoes, each of the cats had a gilt-edged 
bone, and the horse had new blankets from Boston. 

Do you remember dark-eyed Mr. D.,) who used to shake 
your hand when it was so little it had hardly a stem? He, too, 
had a beautiful gi't of roses from a friend away. : 

It was a lovely Christmas. But what made you remember 
me? Tell me with a kiss—or is it a secret? EMILY. 


Is not this like her who wished a “memorial crumb” to 
be given the robins at her death? 

In one of her notes I find a bunch of grass tied with a 
bit of white ribbon. She says: “ These are sticks of 


1 Mr. Edward Dickinson, her father, who died the June before. 
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‘rowen. They were chopped by bees, and butterflies piled 
them Saturday afternoons.” The time was autumn, for 
she writes: “ The red leaves take the green leaves’ place, 
and the landscape yields. We go to sleep with the peach 
in our hands and wake with the stone, but the stone is 
pledge of summers to come.” 

The relations between this wonderful woman and the 


chil lren she loved reveal the joyous gentleness of her char- ° 


acter as no written words of hers can. 

In the memory of one of these children—the youngest 
of the fortunate four—she lives a revered, inspiring 
presence. To have known Emily Dickinson even as child 
might know her is a privilege. 


Between the Two Halves 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


It is sometimes a disadvantage to live in the corner 
house. It becomes the favorite place of loungers, the 
camping-ground of nursemaids, the prize ring for the 
small boy, the drawing-room of the servant-girl of the 
neighboring blocks, for here she is compelled to entertain 
her lover and friends because her mistress does not believe 
in “followers.”’ But there are advantages as well as dis- 
advantages, especially if the corner house is on the divid- 
ing line between wealth and poverty. It enables one to keep 
a balance. He does not become so used to the elegancies 
of life as to be unconscious that hunger and poverty and 
dirt and rags and thrift and love are still in the world. 
And neither is the dweller in the corner house permitted 
to think there is nothing in the world but poverty and sin 
and cruelty; and the further education is given that, after 
all, whether clothed in velvet or rags, whether familiar 
with the use of soap or not, human nature is very much 
the same; only in expressing itself does it differ. This 
corner house is located opposite a small park whose tall 
iron railing bars out both rich and poor. it is truly demo- 
cratic. Its fountain plays the same for the eyes of the 
millionaire and for the man rolling his baby-carriage from 
morn to night to enable his wife to earn money because 
‘-he is slowly becoming blind. It is perfectly safe for him 
to push the baby-carriage on that side of the street, as 
there are no cross-walks; the brightness of daylight has 
not gone entirely from him, the darkness is coming slowly. 
Its flowers bloom just as brightly and are just as attractive 
to the baby in lace and silk as to the baby rolled in a 
shawl and carried in the arms of the old grandmother who 
has changed not one of the habits she brought from the 
old country ; the ruffled cap with its band of ribbon is 
still worn; the thick blanket-shawl covers baby and 
grandmother, who knows no difference between the hard 
stone flagging as a seat and the soft turf of her native 
isle. With utter indifference to passing people, conscious 
only of the little treasure who cooes and laughs into her 
wrinkled face, she sits on the curb with her feet in the 
gutter, crooning her song with a far-away look in her face, 


as though she were living again the scenes of her own. 


home. She seems present in the body and absent in the 
spirit. ‘The elegant nurse in her embroidered apron and 
ruffled cap with long ribbons, pushing before her the baby- 
carriage out of which looks the pretty, healthy face of the 
petted darling of the brown-stone on the other corner, 
glances with scorn at granny and her charge, but granny 
has no time to waste on the girl who so far forgets her 
nation and its principles as to wear the uniform of servi- 
tude, and with mutual scorn they glance at each other, 
when granny is again lost to her surroundings except 
the precious bundle of humanity she is trotting on her knee. 

One is enabled to understand, while studying the human 
driftwood thrown by the waves of heat on to the brow of 
the hill from the houses at its foot, some of the reasons why 
the wages of workingmen accomplish so little in providing 
comfort for their families. From early morning till late at 
night there sit groups of women from the tenement-houses 


on the curbstone or on the stoops, or they saunter slowly 
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_have no knowledge. 


not from choice, but from ignorance. 


families! 


| 


back and forth from group to group, with babies of all 
ages with them. The talk rumbles on without break, but 
the hands are always idle. ‘The babies sleep on the out- 
stretched laps of the mothers or are deposited on the 
cobble-stones to pull the grass that grows from between 
them, or the mother whose baby is on its feet relieves the 
mother whose baby is still in arms, but there is no thought 
of using these idle hours for the benefit of the family. Of 
course, one who knows their limitations knows that these 
women never learned how to use their hands except in 
connection with machinery, or in making some special 
article or part of an article of the use of which they have 
no knowledge. ‘The babies go in rags, but they are clean, 
ironed probably somewhat indilferently. Buttons hang 
off, the mothers’ dresses are in disorder, while their hair 
is neatly combed ; but how to mend the rags, of the value 
of keeping buttons sewed on, of the making over of gar- 
ments outgrown by one child for the use of another, they 
Love enough they have; they are 
patient beyond comprehension, most of them, and are idle, 
The discontented 
expression that is seen one feels sure is the result of a 
half-awakened consciousness that they might do so much 
more if only they knew how. Sitting one warm morning 
watching these women, the thought suddenly occurred to 
the writer: If a room could be furnished somewhere in 
this neighborhood, a few hammocks put in, and women of 
intelligence found who would go there for an hour or two 
each day and teach these women how to sew, how to take 
care of their babies, how much could be gained for these 
Crossing the street to the group, with which 
she had established a bowing acquaintance, she sat down 
among them and proposed the plan, saying, ** Now, if this 
room were opened, would you come there? It would be 
so much more comfortable than the street.” She was 
almost ashamed, when she saw the quick response, that it 
was only just a suggestion, and she had neither the money 
nor the people to make her suggestion a fact; and yet 


what it would mean if in every tenement-house region a 


large room, with good circulation, could be opened, where 
these mothers could come and receive that which they are 


all ready to receive—teaching that would make their home 


life more attractive, more healthful, more helpful ! 

Scenes comic and tragic prevent life becoming monoto- 
nous when one lives on a street corner. One morning. 
this last summer the writer was awakened by a peculiar cry, 
which can best be represented by “ Yad-do, yad-do, yad- 
do!” She listened for a little while and then went to the 
window. Standing with face pressed close to the iron bars 
of the park was an Italian—a man probably twenty years 
old. His clothes gave every evidence that his employ- 
ment was that of either carrying dirt or digging in dirt ; 
over his arm hung a gunny-bag. He repeated the cry 
over and over again. ‘lhe janitor of the adjoining apart- 
ment-house, who was opening the front doors for the day, 
looked at him for a few moments and then went on with 
his preparations. Again the cry broke out, when it dawned 
upon the writer that it was literally a cry of homesickness. 
The river danced and rippled in the early morning sunshine, 
the few flags on the shipping were flung out in all their gayety 
to the breeze, the birds were fluttering and plunging into 
the white marble fountain in the little park, while every 
leaf glistened in the morning sunshine after the bath of 
dew and spray. ‘Fhere was such a contrast between nature 
and man that nature seemed almost cruel not to show her- 
self more in sympathy with this son of the soil. After a 
time a red bandana handkerchief was pulled from the coat- 
pocket, and, pressing his face tightly into this, the man 
broke out again with his peculiar cry. Again the janitor 
stopped work and looked at him. ‘The man dropped the 
gunny-bag on to the sidewalk, and, throwing himself full 
length, buried his face in it, and cried so that his form 
shook. The janitor went up to him, and said, * Phwat’s 
the matter wid yer?” A dirty, tear-stained face was turned 
half up. ,’ came the response, and again 


Nottin’, nottin’, 
the face was buried in the bag. The janitor walked back 


to his work. Presently there stole out from the basement 
of the apartment-house a little homeless white kitten. 


bad 
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Approaching the man in that peculiarly cautious way in 
which a cat will approach a strange object, she sniffed at his 
head and then walked slowly round him, at last settling 
herself about a foot or two from his feet, as though 
she had found some one whose misery would make him 
conscious of hers. Again the cry broke out, “‘ Yad-do, yad- 
do, yad-do!” which brought the little kitten to her feet, and- 
she quickly passed up to the man’s head, looking at him 
so questioningly. The janitor approached again, touched 
the man with his foot, and said, “Git up and git out.” 
The man looked again at him. “Do yer hear me? 
up and git out, and be quick about it.” Slowly gathering 
himself up, he picked up the gunny-bag, and, in the most 
patient voice, said, “All yite,” and walked slowly down 
the street, with the little kitten about three feet behind 
him. ‘That same day, while the sunshine was still brill- 
iant, and the flowers had not lost their morning freshness, 
old granny came up the hill alone. She sat down on the 
stone foundation of the iron fence, turning herself side- 
ways, and, holding on to the iron railing, resting her old 
head on her hand, she gazed out on the river. A ship 
passed slowly before her; picking up a corner of the 
checked apron, granny wiped the tears away. It was only 
a coaster, but to granny that day all ships were bound for 
“home.” 

What an education comes from living in a corner house 
when the corner house is located between the two halves ! 
One learns that the human heart is under every garb ; that 
home has a significance even to the drunkard, for he some- 
times sits on the corner and his wife comes to take him 
“ home,” and it is this magic word that moves him. ‘The 
boys and girls, after the day’s work is over, congregate on 
the corner. ‘There is no place else for them; the homes 
are hot and too crowded, and after their jests and their 
dancing one hears “It’s time to go home,” and slowly, one 
after another, they disappear. Oh, if we could only work 
to make homes that would send them out, not for pleasure, 
but to carry helpfulness to some one else! Is the day 
coming when we shall all rouse to this, that every home is 
the center of our Nation? 


Burns 
By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


In a long, low farm-house, the farm-house of Lochlea, on 
the banks of the Ayr, an old Scotch peasant lay dying. 
After a look across his poor and barren fields, over the 
Carrick hills and westward to the sea, he looked back 
upon the group about him, his faithful wife Agnes, his 
daughters and his sons, and said sadly that for one of his 
children he feared—he feared. ‘Oh, father,” one of the 
boys said, coming up to the bedside, “‘ is it me you’re mean- 
ing ?” and when he heard the “ Ay, it is,” he turned away 
in a burst of tears and sorrowful foreboding. The old 
peasant was William Burns, who saw the powerful genius 
and the weak will of his eldest boy, and feared for him. 
For this lad of twenty-three, tall and strong, though stoop- 
ing from too early and too hard work, with his dark curls 
tied behind, and with glowing, flashing dark eyes, was 
“Robin the Rhymer,” ‘“ The Chief Singer of Scottish 
Song,” ‘The National Poet of Scotland,” “ The Purifier 
of Scottish Verse,” ‘The Bard of Caledonia,” “ The 
Pride of Scotia’s Favored Plains,” “The First of Song- 
writers,” “The Ayrshire Plowman,” Robert Burns. 

An auld clay biggin, near the Brig o’ Doon and Alloway 
Kirk, built by his father’s own hands, was the boy’s first 
home. The barren farms of Mount Oliphant, Lochlea, 
and Mossgiel were the next that he knew. For years 
_ he had hard work and scanty food. He and his brother 
Gilbert went bareheaded and barefooted, driving the 
plow, working in the garden, carting coal, and doing the 
chief labor of the farm. But the whole family had a thirst 
for knowledge. ‘“‘ At meal-times they sat, a spoon in one 
hand and a book in the other,” and fairly drank in learn- 
ing. A schoolmaster, hired by some of the hard-won 
shillings, taught them to read, and then they borrowed 
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books—the “ Life of Hannibal ” from the teacher, and 
the “ Life of Sir William Wallace” from the blacksmith ; 
later some plays of Shakespeare, Pope, and an odd copy 
of the “Spectator.” Their mother, the “thrifty, guid 
wifie,” had a sweet voice, and as she moved about her 
work she sang the old Scotch songs and ballads. Old 
Jenny, too, lived in the. family and had “the largest 
collection in the country of tales and songs concerning 
devils, ghosts, fairies, brownies, witches, warlocks, — 
spunkies, kelpies, giants, enchanted towers,” and the like. 
Robert listened to them in the ingleside, and then 
hummed and sang them over at the plow. 

When he was fifteen he worked in the harvest-field with 
‘“‘a bonny, sweet, sonsy lass,” and thought to himself that he 
could sing her a song of his own. So he began, “ Oh, once 
I loved a bonnie lass ’”—the first of the hundreds of songs 
now known and sung all around the world. Burns would 
sing and repeat his songs and poems to Gilbert as they 
worked at the plow. Then he would copy them and put 
them into a drawer in a little deal table in the attic where 
the brothers slept together. There the songs lay and accu- 
mulated while Burns grew, going to a dancing-school “ to 
give his manners a brush,” going to the coast town of 
Irvine to learn flax-dressing, and coming back to the old, 
hard farm life. At length he fell in love with bonny Jean 
Armour, and married her privately ; but misfortunes came 
thick upon him. He had no money, and in Irvine he had 
learned a bad lesson—the lesson of drinking and carous- 
ing and jolly good fellowship. He determined to go to 
Jamaica, and bethought himself to publish the poetry in the 
deal-table drawer to get money for the voyage. A printer in 
Kilmarnock got out the little volume which gave to Scotland 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ‘The Address to the 
Deil,” “The Mountain Daisy,” “The Twa Dogs,” and 
Twenty pounds came to Burns from the 
publisher ; he took a steerage passage for Jamaica, and had 
just written his sad farewell song, ‘The Gioomy Night is 
Gathering Fast,” when a letter came from the famous Dr. 
Blacklock. ‘The world of Edinburgh had seen the modest 
Kilmarnock volume—the writer was a genius, he must 
come and make himself known. So away went the plow- 
boy to be welcomed and féted and honored by great peo- 
ple in society and in letters. But his brief day of glory was 
soon over. He could not resist the bad habits of his 
Irvine days, and when in the next year he went again to | 
Edinburgh he had a cold reception, and came away for 
the last time bitter and sad at heart. He had hoped that 
his fine friends would give him some practical help—an 
office or a pension. 

But his hope was disappointed. He took another farm 
at Ellisland, and there, with his bonny Jean and his fair 
bairns, lived for a few of his best years, writing many 
songs for the collection by Thompson which Burns made 
famous. Then he was made an exciseman and moved 
into the little town of Dumfries, was hail-fellow-well-met 


_ with all the boon companions of the place, would drink 


and sing his merry songs at night, and by day suffer mis- 
eries of remorse, until at last on one unhappy night he sat 
down and fell asleep in the street, awoke with rheumatic 
fever, and died in the July of 1796. 

The story of Burns, ‘ whose short life was spent in toil 
and penury, and who died in the prime of manhood miser- 
able and neglected,” is a sad one, but it has a bright side, 
for his best ambition was gratified. The wish he made 
as a boy that he 


For pour auld Scotland’s sake . 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least, 


was fulfilled. He made the book; it made England proud 
of Scotland. He sang the song, and in it struck the first 
clear notes in the new yet old music of English poetry— 
the poetry of Nature and Truth, which was to take the 
place of the poetry of form and manner, like that of Pope 
and Dryden. 

Burns breathed in the spirit of the French Revolution, 
and then he wrote the great song of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, “ A man’s a man fora’ that.” He loved Scotland 
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and the splendid story of her patriotism, and wrote her 
national song, ‘“‘ Scots wha ha’e.”” He studied the life of 
a simple, God-fearing, Scotch peasant, and wrote “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night.” He loved Scotch scenery, and 
wrote a hundred songs which have made “Sweet Afton,” 
and the “ Banks and Braes 0’ Bonny Doon,” and “ Allan 
Water,” world-famous. Burns had a little sister, Anna- 
bella, who never learned to write, because, her father said, 
‘the lassies did na’ need to ken so much,” but. she, too, 
had the music in her heart, and used to get one of her 
father’s farm laborers privately to write down her “ sangs.”’ 
If she had had the chance, she might have immortalized 
the Scotch lassies, but her brother did it for her, and all 
the world knows “ Bonny Lesley ” and “ Highland Mary” 
and ‘‘ Lovely Young Jessie,’ and a score of others. Burns 
loved old tradition, fun and humor, and wrote “Tam 
o’ Shanter,”’ the embodiment of them all, composed in one 
day as he wandered by the banks of the river Nith, where 
he was found reciting it aloud with tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

Stirring songs of loyalty and patriotism; gay songs of 
jollity and pleasure, tender songs of affection, thrilling 
songs of love—these are what Burns gave to the world in 
his thirty-seven years of life. It is with these in mind that 
Thomas Carlyle, the son of another Scotch peasant, him- 
self another boast of English literature, calls him “ A true 
poet—the most precious gift that can be bestowed upon a 
generation.” 


OH, WERT THOU IN THE CAULD BLAST 
(Composed by Burns in his last illness, and set to music by Mendelssohn.) 
Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast 

On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt 

I’d shelter thee, I’d shelter thee! 
-Or did misfortune’s bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom 

To share it a’, to share it a’! 


Or were I in the wildest waste 
Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 
The desert were a paradise : 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 
Or were I monarch o’ the globe, 
Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen! 


| 
The Children’s Apple Tree 


By Elsie Locke 


‘That apple tree will have to be cut down,” said Mr. 
Cameron, looking out of the window one morning just 
after breakfast. 

“Cut down !” echoed the children in dismay. 

‘Why not ?” asked their father, mischievously. 

“It bears delicious fruit,” said Max. 

“There are several trees like it in grandpa’s orchard.”’ 

‘“‘ But this one belongs to me /” cried wee Robin. 

“Why, papa,” said Marjorie, “I could not learn my 
lessons in any other place so well as in that dear old 
tree.” 

‘‘ Poor lessons to-day, then,” said Mr. Cameron. “Just 
listen to the rain! dashing against the window-pane !” 

‘Is that good poetry, papa ?” 

“Tsn’t it? Well, listen; if you young people can tell me 
anything about an apple tree, and give three good reasons 
why /¢hat one should adorn our lawn—lI’ll spare it. 
We will consider the subject this evening. Max, the 
umbrella, please. Good-by !” 

“Oh, mamma, cannot you think of a hundred reasons ?” 
exclaimed Jeanie. | 

‘Hardly. You must do the best you can. I will put in 
one plea.” 

“There isn’t a thing to say,” declared Max. “An 
apple tree is an apple tree, and that’s all there is about it.” 
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“ Nothing? What was papa reading the other night 
about—” 

“Oh, yes! and ”—here Max disappeared in the direction 
of the library. 

‘What can I find out about it, mamma ?” asked Jeanie. 

“Cannot you give us a botanical description ?” 

“T could write out all that I can remember of the lesson 
you gave us when we analyzed the blossoms last spring.” 

“That will please papa.” 

“ What can [ do ?” asked Marjorie. 

‘Tell us what the poets have said about them.” 

‘Oh, I shall like that !” 

“Me too,” pleaded Robin. 

‘We'll see,” said mamma. 

Max found plenty of allusions to apples, but could not 
seem to arrange them to his satisfaction. At last he came 
to his mother, saying, “‘ I should like to write a fine essay, 
mamma, but I don’t know how to do it.” 

“ Papa will not expect an essay, Max. Write down all 
that you can remember of what you have been reading.” 

Jeanie and Marjorie had too much material, and mamma 
wisely drew her pencil through two-thirds of it; Robin 
could hardly keep his verse until evening; and so the 
stormy day passed pleasantly away. 

“Well, children,” said Mr. Cameron, after supper, “‘ how 
about the apple tree ?” 

‘¢ Papa, how can you even ¢ink of cutting it down ?” said 
Jeanie. 

“ Well, what have you to say for it ?”” 

“ Everything !” 

“ Everything ?” 

“We have played in it so long.” 

“Just think of the beautiful blossoms !” 

‘* And the handsome red fruit in September !” 

‘“‘T’ve written a sort of an essay,” began Max. 

“We must hear it,” said his father, sitting down before 
the fire and taking Robin on his knee. 

gota verse! I’ve got a verse!’”’ cried Robin. 
“Shall we begin with the youngest?” asked Mr. Cam- 


‘“ What can me do ?’’ 


eron. 


“You had better,” said Max, “or he will fly into 
pieces.” 

“* Papa, don’t you remember the day when Robin first 
found a seed in his apple, and how he came running to us 
saying, ‘Toffee in ’e apple! toffee in ’e apple!’ ” 

“‘T was,a baby ¢hen,” said Rob, frowning. “I’ve got a 
verse to say zow.’’ ‘Then, standing between his father’s 
knees, with his curly head thrown back, he recited in a shrill 
voice the following verse : 

“ Hats full, caps full! 
Bushels, bushels, bags full ! 
Give me all that I can eat 
Of juicy apples, red and sweet.” 

“ Ho!” cried Max, while Robin climbed back upon 
his father’s knee, very much delighted and a good deal 
bashful as the other children clapped him. 

‘‘ Now we will listen to that ‘sort of an essay,’ said 
papa. 

“ All right,” said Max, “here goes! ‘When our fore- 
fathers came over in the Mayflower, there were no apples 


in this country, but they soon brought over the young — 


trees, and they thrived so well that now there are plenty 


of apple orchards all over the country, especially in New 


England.’ ” 

‘Especially in New England ?” repeated his father. 

“Yes, sir. I ought to have said the best are in New 
England.” 

“ And the best tree in our yard,” put in Marjorie. 

““¢ What a comfort,’ Max went on, ‘these young apple 
orchards must have been to our foremothers in the old 
colonial days, when they were homesick for their native 
land!’ Mamma was saying ¢at, and I put it in because it 
is a new idea. ‘In our grandmothers’ girlhood they used 
to have “apple bees” (I wish they had ’em now), when 
they all met together in some pleasant kitchen to pare 
apples. Part of the fun was to pare the apple so as not 


to break the peeling, then the long coil was swung three 
times around the head and dropped on the floor. 


What- 
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ever letter it was most like, that was the initial letter of 
your sweetheart’s name.’ ”’ 

“ Let’s try it,” said Jeanie. 

“Keep still, children! ‘Our old Teutonic ancestors 
used to believe that lightning had no power to strike an 
apple tree, so they planted them close to their homesteads 
for protection as well as shade. You have all heard about 
William Tell and the apple he had to shoot from his little 
boy’s head.’” 

“'That’s a fable,” remarked Jeanie. 

“ Keep still, children! ‘In Grecian mythology we read 
about the tree that bore the golden apples in the garden 
of the Hesperides, and how ‘Hercules sought and found 
them under a great many difficulties.’ ” 

“Where zs the garden of ‘Sperides?” asked Robin, 
thoughtfully. 

Jeanie laughed. 

«“* Then, again, in mythology is the apple that stirred up 
so much strife among the gods and goddesses. One diy, 
when they were merrily feasting, Ate, the goddess of strife, 
threw an apple into their midst, engraved with the words 
"To the most fair.” They a// wanted it, you see.’ ”’ 

“I should have given it to mamma,” said Robin. 

“ Robin !” said Max, sternly; then going on—‘“ ‘ The 
apple was once thought to be a symbol of perfection, and 
Alexander the Great had an apple made of gold found in 
the different countries he had conquered—mamma's mak- 
ing signs for me to stop, and | will—only I want to say 
that some people would like the apple-blossom for our 
national flower—and I vote for it. Good-by.’ ” 

“Well done for a little boy,’’ said papa. 

“ What makes you say good-by? W mare are you going?” 
asked Robin. 

“I only said it because I had to finish it off somehow,” 
said Max. 

After a little fun over Max's first essay, which he took 
very good-naturedly, mamma said, * Now, Jeanie.” 

Jeanie sat down on the rug, with her back to the open 
fire, that she might get a good light on her manuscript. 

“In the vegetable kingdom, the app'e belongs to the 
Rosacea, or Rose family, a royal family of fruits, for, 
besides the apple, it gives us the pear, peach, plum, and 
cherry; also the strawberry, raspberry, and blackberry. 
I think it might be called a royal family of flowers, too, 
for the rose ‘belongs to this family, and other lovely 
flowers, among them the wild meadow-sweet that mamma 
loves to gather for her pink jar. 

“There are a great many different kinds of apples—the 


greenings, baldwins, russets, and others, and they are all 


supposed to have originated in the wild crab-apple tree, 
brought up from that bitter little apple, by grafting and 
cultivation, into the delicious fruit we all like so well. 
The blossoms have five rose-white petals, several stamens, 
and, in the center, five long styles leading to five little 
cells that grow into five cartilaginous pods with dark-brown 
seeds in them. 

“We throw these pods—the core—away, and eat the 
calyx, which, being adherent to the pods, has grown and 
ripened into what we call the apple. The word ‘apple’ 
is from the Saxon word a/f/c/, their name for the tree. 

* biffms are dried apples, and it is also the name of a 
small apple that grows only in Norfolk, England. 

“The wood of the tree is hard, and is “used for shoe- 
makers’ lasts and for weavers’ shuttles.” 

“Thank you, littie daughter. Now what has Marjorie 
to give us?” 

“A little poetry,’ Marjorie answered, and papa looked 
pleased, for he loved to listen to his eldest daughter's low, 
Sweel voice in reading. 

She began with bryant’s lovely poem called “ Planting 
the Apple Iree.”’ 

lf you do not know it already, ask some one to read it 
to you. 

Next came Lucy Larcom’s “ White Sunday, 
she sings about the apple tree, and says of it: 

A color not of earth, a tenderness 
Of spotless snow and rosebloom, clothed the tree, 
That stood up underneath the heaveus, one flower. 
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And then, so that the younger ones might not get tired, 
she ended by reading the “cellar scene” in Holland’s 
Bitter-Sweet.” 

‘* My verse was the prettiest,” said Robin, when Mar- 
jorie stopped reading; “and I been thinking of—think- 
ing of—” 

What ?” 

“Of apple dumplings !” 

There was a good laugh at that, Robin’s cheeks growing 
redder until he burst out with: “ And hot apple sauce ?’’ 

“Roast apples!” cried Max. 

“ Let’s have some! Can we, mamma?” 

Mamma nodded assent, and away rushed the boys, 
bringing back six apples, which they placed in a row on 
the hearth before the tire, the children tumbling in a rosy 
heap on the floor. 

‘*Mamma, what is your plea? 
one.” 

“ T was thinking how much I enjoy the blossoms in May 
as I sit sewing by ‘the nursery window.” 

“Oh, and the robin’s nest! We all love it so well,” 
Marjorie, softly. 

* It shall stay with us.” | 

“We owe it a pleasant rainy day,” said mamma. 

“Papa. here is the best of the roasted apples for you,” 


said Jeanie. 
An Ebony Lord Chesterfield 


Grace of manner and speech are the fairy gifts for 
which we each might petition the fairy godmother at 
birth. These gifts are among the few that wealth and 
social position cannot control or cultivate—they are demo- 
cratic. Never were these gifts more freely given than to 
a colored boy at St. Augustine, who is employed by two 
women to care for the grounds about their cottage. 

Looking out of the window one warm morning, the 
daughter of the house saw the boy cutting grass. ‘l'aking 
down a handsome cup with a hope that “the boy would 
notice its beauty, she filled it with milk, and, calling the 
boy to the door, handed it to him. 

He drank the milk with evident enjoyment, but made 
no comment on the cup. 

* Do you like milk, Israel ?” 

“ Didn’t used to, Miss Lizzie, but I learned a heap of 
things since I be’n with you. I didn’t use to eat butter, 
nor none of them things.”’ : 

Still wishing to attract attention to the beautiful cup, 
the young lady said: 

‘* But milk must taste good out of this cup—”’ , 

“ And from your hand, Miss Lizzie,” quickly interrupted 
this ebony Lord Ches erfield 

On another occasion, lounging against the cottage door- 
way, he looked up with his great soft eyes, and said: 

‘I wish you was a boy, Miss Lizzie.” 

“ Why ?” was asked in quick surprise. 

“So I could wear your cloes.” Israel was a dandy, 
and his wages bore no relation to his love of finery. Suill 
“Miss Lizzie ” was not wholly enlightened. 

‘‘Why do you not wish that you were a girl ?” 

‘I could not be of so much use to you, Miss Lizzie,” 
was the quick response, in the most evident sincerity. 

Who of us would not envy this child of nature who 
brought smiles to faces that smile none too often, and who 
took for granted that his friendship and good will were as 
valuable to the persons on whom he bestowed them as . 
would have been similar offerings from any other devotee? 
For Israel's devotion did not expend itself in words. 


“Readers must not imagine that all the pleasures of compost 
tion depend on the author; for there is something which a 
reader himself must bring to the book, that the book may 
please. ‘lhere is a literary appetite which the author can no 
more impart than the most skiilful cook can give an appetency 
to the guests.” 


You said that you had 
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An Agnostic’s Creed’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


My text this morning is the following letter which I have 
received from an unnamed correspondent : 


A friend of mine who is a constant reader of The Christian 


Union and an admirer of its spirit, but whose philosophy often 
prevents him from agreeing with its positions in detail, has pre- 
pared an expression of his belicf about life and its purpose, in 
which I venture to think you will be interested. It may perhaps 
be aptly called an agnostic’s creed, It is as follows : 

I be heve in the universe. : 

] believe that it is wisely planned, rightly ordered, and purposeful in progress. 

I believe in humanity, its noblest product. 

I believe that conduct, not dogma, is the essential of life. 

I believe that there is an eternal law of righteousness, not made by ourselves, 
which determines conduct. 

] believe that a faithful love of the best self and of our fellows is the center of 
that law. 

] believe that man is a spirit, but with a paramount physical basis. 

] believe that there is a source of these Leliefs. 1 call that source God, and I 
worship him. 

You will at once observe that my friend is a reader, and in 
a certain way a follower, of Matthew Arnold., What I would 
like to ask is this: | 

If, as many claim, the spirit of a reverent agnosticism is gain- 
ing ground, and the human race finally comes to lose its hold on 
what is now accepted as an absolutely revealed rcligion, can 
such a creed as this—no matter what beauty of sentiment or 
philosophical truth it may contain—ever serve as a stay, a com- 
fort, and an incentive to the people? It may so serve individ- 
uals—even Matthew Arnold’s “remnant ”=—but how about the 
whole race ? Soe 

This, I know, is a question that perplexes to-day very many 
thinking young men. 


This question perplexes a great many thinking men, 
young and old. It has recently been asked in a different 
form by Professor Bryce in his work on “ ‘The American 
Commonwealth,” and again by Goldwin Smith in an article, 
if my memory serves me right, in “The Forum.” It is 
asked by men who are considering whether we can intro- 
duce adequate ethical instruction into our public school 
system without any teaching of Christianity. And it is 
involved in the experiments that are being made by Schools 
of Ethical Culture, which are trying to give men a com- 
fort, a stay, and an incentive in life without historical 


Christianity, and without any well-defined faith either in_ 


God or in immortality. 

I ask you to notice, in the first place, that these are-the 
questions of a reverent agnosticism. 
this akin to the old infidelity born of French sensualism 
and materialistic reaction against superstition—the irrever- 
ent and ignorant skepticism which sought to get rid, not 
only of the Bible and of Christianity, but of all moral sanc- 
tions. Between this reverent skepticism that seeks the 
Stay, the comfort, and the incentive that Christianity gives, 


and that old irreverent skepticism that trampled the pearls _ 


of Christianity under swinish feet, there is nothing in com- 
mon. Notice, too, that the spirit of this agnosticism is not 
that of negation. It is not the agnosticism of denial— 
the declaration : I do wot believe in the Bible, 1 do zot 
believe in the Church, I do wot believe in the Christ. It is 
a refreshment to find a man who stands outside of the 
Church and outside of the creed and outside of all the- 
ological schools saying, | @ believe. It is a great gain 
when men cease to put the emphasis of life on what they 
do not believe and put it on what they do believe. Notice, 
too, that the question which is put in connection with this 
asnostic’s creed is one which is profoundly stirring the 
hearts of a great many young men and women. 1 have 
some opportunity of knowing whereof I speak, in the priv- 
lege which has been afforded me of ministering in univer- 
siues and colleges. And there are in them many educated 


men and women who are saying to themselves, ** 1 do not 
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know that I can believe in the miracles, or in the Bible, or 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ ; I do not know that I can 
any longer hold to the faith of my father and my mother ; 
but I do know that in time of sorrow they have found a 
comfort from that faith, and in time of wrestling with temp- 
tation a stay and strength from it, and in all their life they 
were stirred to a great divine activity by it. If I lose that 
faith, can ] have comfort when sorrow comes? Can I have 
the reserve force when I have to wrestle with my tempta- 
tion? Can I have the incentive to a great, noble activity 
in my life?” It is avery profound question, and it is in 
some sense a very pathetic question. 

Life is a quest. Everywhere men are seeking for 
something, they know not what. ‘They are not always 
intelligently seeking, But they never satisfied; and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, no man is so dissatisfied as 
is the man that is satisfied. ‘The main who has all that he 
thought he wanted is the most miserable of men. Human- 
ity is in motion. In some places the movement is very 
sluggish; in some, full of a great energy: but it is all 
moving, from the springs in the mountains to some 
unknown ocean. Science isa search. Men are not sat- 
isfied merely to take the phenomena of nature and collate 
and compare them and put them into their respective pigeon- 
holes. Scientific men search the heavens with the tele- 
scope, and the minutest atoms of the earth with the micro- 
scope, dividing and subdividing, analyzin, and combining, 
spending days and nights in search—for what? ‘That 
they may find that there is really a universe ; that they 
may find what is that something that makes out of all 
these varied phenomena a unity. “1 believe in the unt- 
verse,” says my correspondent’s agnostic friend. Perhaps 
that seems to you avery simple creed. But it is a very 
profound one. Man has gone a long way in the march 
toward truth when he has come really to believe that 
beneath this twisting and turning, this mutation, this per- 
petual variation, these seemingly separate phenomena, 
there is a unity. 

Art is a search. The artist is one who is searching 
for, striving after, an ideal beauty that is always fuga- 
cious. Why is it that we want new literature? new 
music? new pictures? Why not copy the pictures of the 
past? Why not repeat the music of the past? Why not 
read the books of the past? Because the past does not 
and cannot satisfy us, any more than the present can 
satisfy us.. We are perpetually seeking for something that 
lies beyond. More than all pictures, statuary, sculpture, 
architecture, music, is the final ideal of beauty that still 
escapes us and which we still follow after. Politics is a 
search. Not politics in its low, mean, ignoble, newspaper 
sense; but the science of government. At the heart of it, 
politics isa search after organic justice. It is a striving to 
know what are the just relations of men one with another. 
The people say, “We will get a king, and he shall find out 
what is this justice ;” and the king does not find out, and the 
people will have no more kings. ‘Then: “ We will select 


the best and noblest of our citizens, and we will have 


an aristocracy to find out this justice ;” and the aristocracy 
does not find it, and so, away with the aristocracies! Then : 
“We, the people, will find out this justice ;” and we, the 
people, are still searching for it, and it is still in the distance. 
We abolish slavery; and, Jo! another problem greater 
than that of slavery is involved in our freedmen. We will 


offer our broad acres to all mankind; and, behold, a new 


problem in the host of uneducated foreigners fleeing upon 
our shores to be educated into manhood. Each problem 
is solved only to give place to another more complex and 
difficult. Yes! politics is a perpetual search, and every 
success introduces us to a new quest. All business life, 
social life, industrial life, is a search. If we _ be true 
men and women, we are seeking to understand our relation- 
ship with each other and our duties to each other. And 
we are searching not merely to discover what we ought to 


do to-day and the next day and the day after; we are 


searching to see if there is not some great bond that 
unites us, some true brotherhood of humanity, and what 
brotherhood means. And love, love, the highest of all 


human experiences, is itself a search. ‘The child loves and 


. 
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rests in the mother, but anon grows restless for other 
companionship, and finds it in a brother or a school- 
fellow; but only to grow restless of heart again till 
he finds the maiden and rests in her love. The husband and 
wife at first rest in each other’s love; but still the restless 
heart seeks new love, and finds a new joy in the love that 
looks appealingly out of baby eyes. Father and mother, 
husband and wife, parent and child, patriot and friend— 
we are all pursuing, from the cradle to the grave, after 
this mysterious, this ideal, this perfect, this fugacious 
and escaping love. We come into troubles and trials. 
Life and grief lay hold upon us; our love is taken from 
us, and we are alone in our sorrow, and reach out for a 
comforting companionship. Our friends gather about us; 
they strew flowers before us ; they bring us words of com- 
fort; they send us messages of sympathy or bring us the 
sympathizing silence that means more than speech ; and yet, 
thankful as we are for this, comforted as we are by this, 
it is not enough. There lies some power of comfort 
beyond, and we wonder what it is and where, and seek for 
it. In the battle of life we are borne down, and our souls 
cry out for some strong ally, some power not ourselves that 
may give us victory. We are beaten down by mysterious 
forces that we cannot understand, and we long for some 
reserve force, some moral reinforcement. We come to 
the church—sometimes we get some help there, and some- 
times not; to friends—sometimes they inspire us and 
sometimes depress and weaken. History, biography, great 
examples of great men, great ideals in masterpieces of 
literature—we seize on them all, often to find help, yet 
always to be disappointed and to know that we need other 
and greater help. Our life meets at every step a dull 
resistance ; it becomes a drudgery, a laborious grind. We 
try to help our neighbor and only succeed in hurting him. 
We try to render some service and fail, and grow weary of 
perpetual endeavor. We need some better refreshment 
and inspiration than sleep or recreation or vacation can 
give to us. We get an inspiration from the home; we get 
it from business; but it is not enough. And there goes up 
from all hearts the great cry that my correspondent has 
interpreted—a cry for a comfort, a stay, an incentive, 
adequate to strengthen and support and inspire us in every 
experience of life. 

We are all searching for a somewhat. In science, for 
truth; in art, for beauty; in politics, for justice; in love, 
for righteousness ; in home, for love ; and in all the experi- 
ences of life for a comfort and a stay and an incentive. 
Oh, my friends, do you not see that what we are 
searching after is God? Do you not see that there 
is nothing, nothing—no, nothing—that is true but God? 
Do you not see that there is no beauty except the 
beauty that there is in God? Do you not see that 
there is no righteousness except the righteousness that 
there is in God? Do you not see that there is no 
comfort for our sorrow except the comfort of knowing 
that we are the children of God, and that sorrow 
is his minister to bring us to him? Do you not see that 
there is no power to stay and support us in this tremen- 


dous battle of Jife except the support and the presence of 


God, caring for us, weak and unworthy as we are, and 
holding us up by his perpetual presence? Do you not see 
that no power can keep us truly alive, and make our life 
full of a joyous service, except the power of God? It is 
for God we are searching. ‘The question of my corre- 
spondent comes to this: If you abolish Christianity, if 
you give up faith in the Bible, and faith in Christ, and 
faith in the Church, and faith in the faith of your fathers 
and your mothers, will you find God? It is the profoundest 
question that any man can ask himself. Where shall I 
find God? and what shall I do if I cannot find him? Re- 
ligion does not exist for the sake of ethics, but ethics for 
the sake of religion. God is not a means but anend. He 
is not a mere help to enable us to live; life is the great 
help to enable us to find God. The question is not for 
me, How shall I find the way to be a good husband, a good 
father, a good citizen, an honest business man? The great 
central, perpetual question is,- How, by the family, the 
State, the Church, life in all its phases, shall I find my 
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God? Business, State, home, Church, everything, are for 
God. Not God to he!p us live; but life to help us find 
our God. That is what the old Psalmist taught: ‘“‘ He who 
hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully, he shall receive 
the blessing of God, and righteousness from the God of 
his salvation.” Purity, truth, honor, righteousness—that 
is the high road to the heart of God, to fellowship with 
God, to acquaintance with God, to oneness with God. 
This is what Peter taught: “ Add to your faith valor, and 
to valor knowledge, and to knowledge self-control, and to 
self-control patience, and to patience godliness, and to 
godliness brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness 
love: for if these things be in you and abound, they shall 
make you that you shall neither be barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This is what 
Paul taught: Even love is not the end, but love the instru- 
ment and God the end. “ For this cause I bow my knees 
unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, . . . that ye may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth © 
and length and depth and height ;” that is, that you may 
understand all experiences of love, its broad horizon, its 
heavenly heights, its deepest depths—why ?—‘“that ye 
may know the love of God which passeth knowledge, that 
ye may be filled with all the fullness of God.” It is for 
this we are searching: in science after truth, in art after 
beauty, in government after justice, in business after duty, 
in the home after love, in sorrow after comfort, in tempta- 
tion after strength, in life after life, because in all we are 
searching for One who is himself the source of truth and 
beauty and justice and duty and love and life. For there 
can be no truth except as there is a truth-speaking One, and 
no justice unless there is One who does justice, and no 
love if there be not One who loves, and no life if there be 
not a living One. And if this search be not utterly hope-— 
less, there is a Some One who is himself the ideal toward 
which we struggle. Beautifully has Mrs. Browning inter- 
preted the heart-hunger of life as a call to the Eternal Life- 
giver : 
I am near thee and I love thee. 
Were I loveless, were I gone, 
Love is round, beneath, above thee— 
God, the omnipresent one. 


Now, my friends, if this be the true interpretation of 
life, if, ignorantly or intelligently, blindly or with open 
vision, humanity is seeking, reaching for, groping after 
God; if science is trying to think the thoughts of God after 
him, and art is trying to discover the beauty of God, and 
politics is trying to embody the justice of God and build 
up the kingdom of God, and business and society are 
trying to show us the need and the meaning of the 
righteousness of God, and sorrow is trying to bring to our 
view a God full of comfort, and temptation is trying to 
bring us to God through stress of trials, and life itself is 
teaching us our need of a great incentive in order to bring 
us to God—if everywhere humanity is searching for God, 
then I put before you the other question, Is God hiding 
himself while his children seek for him? Is life a game 
of hide-and-go-seek, God doing the hiding and man the 
seeking? Christianity answers that question. Life is 
man seeking for God; Christianity. is God seeking for 
man. All religions show us man searching after God; 
Christianity shows us God searching after man. This is 
the message of the Bible; this is the message of the | 
Christ. First of all is the great fundamental declaration 
that God has made man in his own image; and, second, 
that, having made man in his own image, he has come in 
the image of man, bringing himself to man that he may 
bring man to himself; and, thirdly, growing out of those 
two truths, that he offers himself perpetually to dwell in 
the hearts and lives of those who follow after Jesus, who 
have learned the secret of Jesus’s life, and are endeavoring, 
by companionship with him, to reproduce in themselves 
his character. This is Christianity in its simplest terms: 
God is seeking for man. God has spoken to man through 
the word of prophets in the Bible. God has lived among 
men in an earthly life that we might see him and know 
him. God is coming through the door of that divine life, 
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that he may fill all hearts and inspire all lives. God sends 
tears in order to drive you to him, that he may wipe away 
the tears from your eyes. God throws you into the great 
struggle, in order that out of that struggle God may be 
revealed to you, your Helper and your Strong Tower. God 
puts you before the door of a great opportunity, that you 
may seek him and in him find the incentive to enter and 
the patience to persist and the power to achieve. This is 
Christianity. Thisis the value of the Bible—that in it and 
by it God is revealed in the spiritual consciousness of men 
as a God who is seeking man. ‘This is the significance 
and the sole significance of miracles—that they have 
served as the witness that God is in the world seeking for 
his own. Creeds are of no value except as they are the 
endeavor of men to formulate their faith in a God whom 
they have sought and who has sought for them; and the 
Church is nothing if it is not a congregation of men that 
are seeking after God and have found some revelation of 
him in history and in their own lives. The needle points 
to the pole, thinking it is the pole that draws it. Mistaken 
needle! It is kept true to the pole by the magnetic cur- 
rent which enwraps the world, that current which is in 
the needle and in the world, and binds these two in one. 
So the heart of humanity looks up into the skies, looks 
back into. the past, looks forward into the future, looks 
everywhere for Him who draws them to himself. O mis- 
taken souls! God enwraps the universe with his presence, 
and he has come in shadowed and veiled presence in 
Jesus Christ, in order that he may show that God and man 
are one, with a perfect and indissoluble unity. 

Have I answered my correspondent’s question? Per- 
haps not. But perhaps you will see that 1 have prepared 
the way for an answer. Without a Christ, men do find a 
comfort, they do find a stay, they do find an incentive. I 
bow reverently before the agnostic who goes out into the 
east of London or into the lower wards of New York City, 
and, without the hope of immortality, without the presence 
of Christ, labors on, in discouragement, inspired by a great 
desire to do something for his fellow-men; for, without my 
hope or help, he is doing better work than I am doing. 
But the comfort that transforms sorrow into joy and paints 
the rainbow on the tears, the stay that sustains the soul 
through the long, long night of wrestling on the mountain- 
top and gives the patient wrestler a new name at the 
breaking of the morning, and the inspiration that lifts him 
up as on eagle’s wings, and enables him to run as they 
that are not weary and to walk as they that faint not—this 
comfort, this stay, this incentive, is never found outside the 
regions where the story of the manger and the cross has 
gone; and if we could think it possible that that story 
should be blotted out of the heart and the memory of man, 
the hope, the stay, and the incentive. which have made 
Christendom what it is would die with the death of 
Christianity and be buried in its tomb. 


The Vine and the Branches 


By Lyman Abbott 


The profoundest truths of spiritual experience are those 
which are not intellectually ascertained but spiritually dis- 
cerned, which are not taught to us but revealed in us; and 
these never can be adequately put into words. They 
defy definition; they transcend expression. The _high- 
est experiences even of earthly love and hope and joy can- 
not be translated into terms of common speech. As there 
is a life which can be expressed only in terms of music, 
and another which is expressible only in terms of art, so 
there is a life which is truly inexpressible. All that he 
who has obtained even a glimpse of this realm can hope 
to do is to afford a glimpse to others, by recalling a like 
experience in their life, “‘ comparing spiritual things with 
Spiritual.” 


Jesus lived and died eighteen centuries ago. In him 


dwelt the divine Spirit, animating 


, guiding, controlling, 
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and so manifesting God unto the world, and working out 
the world’s redemption. But Christ did not live and die 
eighteen centuries ago. The incarnation did not end at 
the cross. It is a perpetual feast. It began with Beth- 
lehem ; it will not end until God is all in all; until the 
disciples of Christ are one with Christ; until, as the 
Father is in Christ and Christ is in the Father, so Christ’s 
disciples are also one in the Father and the Son; until 
thus they are presented faultless before the throne of the 
Father’s grace, without spot, or wrinkle, or blemish, or any 
such thing. 

The vine is growing until it shall fill the entire trellis, 
until the bare and lifeless spaces shall be filled with the 
Christ is the Spirit in- 
dwelling in the Church. The Church is the body of 
Christ, in which he is incarnating himself. ‘This is not a 
figure or metaphor ; it is the spiritual history of redeemed 
humanity, the interpretation of the upward progress of the 
race. Christ in us is the hope of the world’s glory. As 
spring enters the skeleton forest, and dwells in the root 
and trunk and limb, and clothes it with verdure, so Christ 
in humanity. God still makes man of clay, and still 
breathes into him the breath of life. As human lives 
reproduce themselves in other lives, so the Spirit of God 
in the life of man. 

This truth of the perpetual incarnation of a never-dying 
Christ in the Church which is his body, interprets the 
mystical language of the New Testament respecting the 
Church. It is the Lamb’s bride; it is the New Jerusalem 
descending out of heaven; it is the pillar and ground of 
the truth. It is no local body of believers assembled in 
the town of to work and worship, with a creed, a 
body of deacons, and a pastor or stated supply. It is the 
great, though as yet inorganic or incompletely organized, 
body of all those who are filled with the Spirit of Christ, 
and who have thereby become not only his, but truly a 
part of him in his earthly incarnation. It is the whole con- 
geries and combination of branches woven into one divine 
organism, with one root, one blossom, one fruit. 


The witness of this"universal brotherhood is never false ; 
its common testimony is unerringly true ; there is a divine 


infallibility in the concurrent testimony of the Christian 


experiences of all branches of this ever-growing vine. 
Membership in this universal brotherhood is essential to 
membership in the living Christ. The saints and the dis- 
ciples jare also brethren—always have been, always will 
be. We know that we have passed into the experience of 
a divine life, because we love the brethren. To be out of 


fellowship with this Church of Christ is to be out of fel- 


lowship with Christ himself. 

Christ is the true Vine; growing up in humanity, unit- 
ing to himself all that is pure and honest and of good 
report in humanity, filling the whole earth with himself, 
gradually making all human life and history fragrant and 
fruitful. The soul that is joined to him is made truly a 
part of him, one of that vital organism with which he is 
filling the world ; asks mere and more of him, and receives 
more and more. For the spiritual capacity to receive 
grows with receiving. To come into unity with this ever- 
living and ever self-incarnating Christ, there is “but one 
condition : allegiance to him, obedience to his command- 
ment. And he has but one commandment : Love. 


This is the mysticism of the divine immanence: God, 
who is the All and in all in nature, is also the All and in 
all in human history and human experience. In the true 
life God alone is; we are but the forth-puttings of God. 
“ This is a great mystery ; but I speak concerning Christ 
and the Church.” 


“One may enter heaven as a king, crowned; another enters 
‘so as by fire.’”’ 


. 
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Books and Authors 


The New Criticism’? 


This is the first volume in the new “ International Theo- 
logical Library.” ‘The very existence of such a “ library” 
is a hopeful sign, except to those who dread advance in 
theological thought. It has, been devised by Professor 
Briggs, and is edited by him in conjunction with Dr. S. D. 
F. Salmond, Professor of Systematic Theology and New 
Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College at Aber- 
deen, Scotland. The volumes already arranged for by the 
publishers are as follows: 

1. “ An Introduction to the Literature of the O!d Testa- 
ment.” By Dr. Driver. 

2. “Theology of the Old Testament.” By Dr. A. B. 
Davidson. 

3. * An Introduction to the Literature of the New Tes- 
tament.” by Dr. S. D. F. Salmond. 

4. “Contemporary History of the Old Testament.” By 
Dr. Francis Brown. 


5. ‘“ History of Christian Doctrine.” By Dr. G. P. . 


Fisher. 
6. “ Apologetics.” By Dr. A. B. Bruce. 
7. “Comparative Religion.” By Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 
8. ““Symbolics.” By Dr. Philip Schaff. 
g. *“* Philosophy of Religion.” By Dr. Robert Flint. 
1o. “Christian Ethics.” By Dr. Newman Smyth. 
11. “Christian Institutions.” By Dr. A. V. G. Allen. 
12. “The Apostolic Church.” By Dr. A. C. McGiffert. 
The names of these authors are a guarantee both that 
the thought will be modern and that the volumes will con- 
tain the results of the latest research carefully examined 


and sifted by a scholarship competent and conscientious 


but not timid. And this promise is amply fulfilled in the 
volume before us. ‘The volumes, it should be added, are 
intended for the use of laymen as well as professional 
scholars, and will be moderate in size—this one, which 
covers the entire Old Testament literature, comprises but 
a little over five hundred piges. 

The Introductions to the Old Testament which now 
cumber the shelves of most clergymen who have been for 
more than ten years in their profession are already anti- 
quated. Even the conservative clergyman, who has no 
faith in the results of the Higher Criticism, cannot find in 
“ Horne’s Introduction” or ** MacDonald on the Penta- 
teuch” what will serve his purpose. Though he may not 
believe that modern scholarship has made any trustworthy 
discoveries in respect to the composition of the Bible, 
though he may think it a heresy worthy of deposition 
from the ministry to hold and teach that the Pentateuch 
was not written by Moses, and that Isaiah is the produc- 
tion of two or more authors, still he cannot doubt that 
modern scholarship has raised new questions concerning 
the authorship and composition of the Old ‘Testament 
books, and if he be in any sense a scholar he will desire to 
know what these questions are, and by what arguments 
the modern view is maintained, and how he is to fortify 
himself against them. ‘Thus, be he a conservative or a pro- 
gressive, he will need a modern book to put him in posses- 
sion of the necessary information as to modern questions. 
Only the theologian who thinks that in ignorance is safety 
will be willing to rely upon volumes which, whitever their 
value quarter of a century ago, are, relatively speaking, 
valueless now, because they do not even consider the 
problems which Biblical criticism presents to the modern 
mind. 

Dr. Driver is not a conservative, yet he is not a radical. 
it cannot be charged against him, save by those who are 
either stupidly or criminally and deliberately obtuse, that 


he denies the supernatural, or repudiates inspiration or 


revelation, or regards Deuteronomy as a forgery or the 
Pentateuch as a priestly fraud. He carefully disavows 
these positions, which have been often attributed to the 
modern critic, and not always without some appearance of 

1 An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. By S. R. Driver, 


D.1).. Kegius P of-ssor of Hebrew and Canon of «© hrist Church, Oxford, 
formerly bellow of New College, Oxford. Chailes Scribuer’s Suns, New York. 
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justice. But he believes the modern view as to date, 
authorship, composition, and interpretation of the books of 
the Bible, and presents these views with great clearness 
and with a detail—the latter, however, given in notes or in 
smaller type—which makes it possible for the student to 
examine the evidence and the processes by which the 
author has reached his conclusions and determined for 
himself their reasonableness. In this respect Dr. Driver’s 
volume is by far the best we have seen for the Bible stu- 
dent. If less fascinating reading than Wellhausen or 
Robertson Smith, it is far more valuable for the purpose 
of the student, and. in our judgment, far more satisfactory 
than the work of Wellhausen in the sobriety of its spirit. 
In indicating here very briefly some of the conclusions 
reached by Dr. Driver, we frankly acknowledge an intel- 
lectual sympathy with him, while we do not mean to express 
—nor do we think it necessary so to do—a critical judg- 


- ment on all the positions which he takes. 


Canon Driver begins by pointing out that the tradition 
concerning the present canon of the Old Testament, that 
it dates from the days of Ezra and has the stamp of his 
authority, is wholly untrustworthy. He shows its source, 
and thus states his conclusion respecting it: “For the 
opinion, often met with in the modern books, that the 
canon of the Old Testament was closed by Ezra or in 
Ezra's time, there is no foundation whatever in antiquity. 
. . . The age and authorship of the books of the Old 
Testament can be determined (so far as it is possible) only 
upon the basis of the internal evidence supplied by the 
books themselves, by methods such as those followed in 
the present volume ; no external evidence worthy of credit 
exists.” Having thus cleared the way for an unprejudiced 
and original investigation of that question by a scrutiny of 
the contents of the Bible, he proceeds to take them up In 
order. ‘The Hexateuch—the first six books of the Brble— 
he concludes to be, in its present form, the work of an 
editor or editors who composed it from at least three 
original documents. ‘The first two, known as Jehovist and 
Elohist, because in one of them the word Jehovah and 
in the other the word Elohim is used to designate God, 
were at an early date combined in one manuscript, which 
he designates as J. E. ‘hese two manuscripts are so 
closely interwoven that it is not always possible to separate 
them; together they constitute what may be termed the 
Prophetical narrative. ‘This Dr. Driver regards as the 
older of the two principal constituent parts of which the 
Hexateuch is composed; the other, which he designates 
as P., is a Priestly Code, and evidently of a later date. 
The account of the Creation contained in the first chapter 
of Genesis belongs to the Priestly Code; the second 
account of the Creation, with the account of the Fall 
which follows, belongs to the Prophetical narrative com- 
posed of the earlier Jehovist and Elohist narratives. ‘The 
completed Priestly Code he regards as probably of a date 
subsequent to Ezekiel; the entire Hexateuch must there- 
fore be of a date still subsequent thereto. ‘ When, how- 
ever, this is said, it is very far from being implied that all 
the institutions of P. [the Priestly Code] are the crea- 
tion of this age. In its main stock the legislation of P. 
was thus not (as the critical view of it is sometimes repre- 
sented by its opponents as teaching) manufactured by the 
priests during the exile; it is based upon pre-existing 
Temple usage, and exhibits the form which that finally 
assumed.” In short, the Mosaic period was the cre- 
ative period of Hebraic history; then were formed 
the germs of those institutions, both ecclesiastical 
and political, which were developed in after history; 


-but there was such a development—a development 


in which the priestly and the prophetical views were 
in a measure in conflict, as they have been in the 
European history of the Christian Church; and this con-_ 
flict is embodied in and illustrated by the composite nar- 
rative which constitutes the earlier historical portion of 
the Old Testament. It appears, we may add, more clearly 
to the English reader in the contrast between Kings and 
Chronicles, the former being prophetical, the latter priestly, 
in character. 

We have lingered too long on this part of Dr. Driver's 
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volume to allow ourselves adequate space to speak at 


length of his views upon other problems of Biblical criti- 
cism. He regards Job as a drama, probably founded on 
some historical tradition; the Song of Songs as a love 
drama, written to exemplify the beauty of womanly fidelity 
under great temptation ; Isaiah as the product of more 
than one prophet, with a clearly defined separation of 
something like a century between the first and the second 
portions. His treatment of the poetic books is in one 
respect not as satisfactory as his treatment of the Hexa- 
teuch ; he does not himself. appear to possess the poetic 
faculty. He attributes both to Job and to the Song of 
Songs a more definite dogmatic purpose than a purely 
literary critic would discover in them.. As Shakespeare 
did not say, *Go to! I will demonstrate the evils of 
ambition,” and therefore wrote Macbeth, but wrote 
Macbeth because he was moved to depict life as he had 
seen it in a vision, so we think Job and the Song of Songs 
were written, the one as the “epic of the inner life,’ the 
other as its idyl. ‘The Hebrew and the English drama 
alike contain lessons, not .because either was written with 
a dogmatic purpose, but because God has written truth 
into life, and when the poet interprets life he discloses the 
truth. 

This, however, is a minor defect ; indeed, most theo- 
logical critics will probably agree rather with Dr. Driver's 
point of view of the Hebrew dramas than with ours. As 


a whole, there is probably no-book in the English language 


equal to this * Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament ” for the stedent who desires to understand 
what the Modern Criticism ¢/vks about the Bible. | 


The second edition of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s Study of the 
Poetry of Tennyson appears revised and with two additional 
chapters. This sympathetic and intelligent examination of the 
work of the foremost living English poet does not need, at this 
date, either description or criticism. It is an admirable book 
for one who is beginning the study'of the Poet Laureate, or who, 
having familiarized himself with the poet’s verse, is desirous of 
a clear and comprehensive view of his development and genius. 
Dr. Van Dyke writes from a full knowledge of the material 


with which he deals, and from a deep sympathy with and appre-— 


ciation of its poetic qualities. He is in the very best possible 
attitude, therefore, to act as a guide to those who are unfamiliar 
with Tennyson, or who have yet to learn the magnitude and 
range of his thought. One of the new chapters which appears 
in this edition is in the form of aletter, planned to put the young 
student on the right track, and to mark out a course of study 
in Tennyson’s verse which shall lead to the fullest and clearest 
knowkdge of the poet’s thought and work. The volume has 
also achronology of ‘Tennyson’s life and works, and alist of Bibli- 
cal quotations and allusions found in the works of Tennyson; 
it has also the charm of being printed in a style which tempts 
the eye, and bound in a fashion in keeping with its contents. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. $2.) 


There cannot be too many editions of the works of Hawthorne, 
for Hawthorne stands for the very best work which we have yet 
done in literature. He is pre-eminently the American man of 
letters, with a distinction of style, an individuality of idea, and 
a charm of temperament which give him not only the first place 
in our own literature as a prose writer, but a place among the 
great writers of the world. The recognition of his peculiar 
me has, necessarily, been slow. No man ever committed 
‘his fame more completely to the care of his own work than 
Hawthorne; no man ever advertised himself less. His literary 
quality is so fine and true that it has very slowly secured 

-Trecognition; but the day has come when the name of Hawthorne 
comes at once to mind whenever American literature, in the 
highest sense, is spoken of. With Lmerson, Lowell, Holmes, 
and l’oe, Hawthorne takes his place as a distinct and powerful 
literary influence. The “ Popular Edition” is reprinted from 
the plates of the “ Little Classic” edition, which are in good 
condition, and present a page of attractive size, well printed. 
As the edition is compressed into eight volumes, the paper could 
not well have been heavier. The books are tast. fully bound in 
cloth, and the edition will undoubtedly, by its popularity, demon- 
Strate the fitness of its title. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
8 Vols. $12.) 


The People’s Worship and Psaltery: A Complete Order of 
Service for the Morning and Evening Service of Christian 
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-akin to virtue. 
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Congregations. Prepared by the Rev. Francis Bellamy and Dr. 
Robert S. MacArthur. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) We 
welcome this practical contribution to the enrichment of the 
order of worship of the non liturgi al Churches. The difficulty 
with most such manuals has been either that they have been too 
elaborate or too artificial. The order suggested both for morn- 
ing and evening worship in this manual admits of considerable 
variation in its use. No prayers are printed as a part of the 
order, but both morning and evening order have a selection, one 
from the Scripture, the other a hymn of the primitive Church, 
to be read responsively by the minister and people, and which 
constitute, in fact, a devotional service. As a part of the book, > 
and so constituting a part of the service, are a s-ries of doxolo- 
gies, responses, and chauts set to music, and an arrangement of 
the Psalter and of other appropriate Scriptures for responsive 
reading. The object of the authors, to provide something which 
will occupy a middle ground between ritualism on the one hand 
and the entire absence of a regular order on the other, seems to 
us to have been well executed. The book is small (127 pages), 
light, and easily held in the hand, and put at a price (50 cents) 
which brings it within the reach of most churches which desire to 
introduce such an order. 


Probably no articles in the recent numbers of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” have attracted so many readers as Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier’s essavs, which have now been issued in book form under 
the title Potuts of View. Under such titles as“ A Plea for 
Humor,” “ Books that have Hindered Me,” “ Literary Shibbo- 
leths,” “ Fiction in the Pulpit,” “ Pleasure: a Heresy,” and kin- 
dred themes, Miss Repplier, with infinite wit and in the most 
incisive and delightful style, has hit off follies and extravagan- 
cies of current literature and lite ina thoroughly healthy fashion. 
There is a tonic quality in these papers which their hghtness of 
tone sometimes conceals. It is because of that concealment, 
perhaps, that the papers have their peculiar charm. Miss Rep- 
plier has convictions, a sense of humor, sound common sense, 
and a capital literary instinct. She has a singularly effective 
way of getting at the heart of things, and of making her re..ders 
see the folly of excess, extravagance, or fanaticism wherever 
these vices appear in art. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


$1.25.) 


That delightful classic, 7he Complete Angler ; or, The Contem- 
plative Man's Recreation, of lzaak Walton and Charles Cotton, 
has found a new and delightful form at the hands of Little, 
Brown & Co. (Boston), who issue it in two volumes, most con- 
venient to the hand, attractive to the eye, and eminently satis- 
factory as pieces of book-making. No edition yet published 
of this perennially interesting work has been more skillfully 
devised to suit the needs and moods of the lover of angling, 
meditation, or out of-door life. The work is enriched with Mr. 
Lowell's characteristic introduction, in which, in his delightfully 
discursive manner, he not only says all that one would like to 
know about Walton, but suggests a great variety of other reflec- 
tions and facts concerning persons, books, and nature, which add 
to the enjoyment of Walton’s delightful chapters. There are 
numerous illustrations in the form of engravings on wood, and 
four effective etchings by Harlow. 


The Problem of Jesus. By George Dana Boardman. (J. Y. 
Huber Company, Philadelphia.) This brochure presents in a com- 
pact space—the whole volume does not contain more than about 
eight columns of The Christian Union—the evidence of Chris- 
tianity afforded by Jesus Christ himself. The line of argument 
is analogous to that in “ The Character of Jesus,” the famous 
chapter in Bushnell’s “ Nature and the Supernatural,” but it is 
at once more comprehensive and more compact. Its compact- 
ness is, indeed, almost its only fault, and this is a fault surely 
The author sketches the character and _histori- 
cal influence of Jesus, and then places before us the two preg- 
nant questions, !iow can you account for him? and, What will 
you do with him? The book is an admirable one for the pas- 
tor’s lending library. 


George Brydges Rodney ranks next after Blake and Nelson 
in the count of the greatest of English admirals. His life was 
not picturesque, but in a quiet way eminently successful. He 
took captive three foreign admirals—a Spanish, a Dutch, and a 
French. He made England’s power over India securely undi- 
vided, settled the possession of Gibraltar, and in “the Battle of 
the Saints,” by the hitherto unheard-of maneuver of * breaking 
the line,” he put forever at rest all French claims to naval 
superiority. ‘This entitles him to a place among * English Men 
of Action,” in which series of biographies Rodney, by* David 
Hannay, will be found. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


One who should intend to take up a course of reading in 
American History will fiad Professor J. Franklin Jameson's 
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History of Historical Writing in America (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston) both interesting and useful. The author does 
not aim to give a bibliography, but a critical estimate of some of 
the chief works of American history. In four lectures he 
treats, in succession, the historians of the seventeenth century, of 
the eighteenth, from the Revolution to the Civil War, and since 
the Civil War. From the latter section we miss some names 
which we think the learned professor might have condescended 
to mention, and Mr. John Fiske’s name is one. 


The Silent Voice,and Other Discourses, by W. Garrett Horder, 
is a volume of sermons which in literary form and finish are 
above the average published sermon, but lacking in spiritual 
power. Mr. Horder has made the common mistake of talking 
too much about religion, and thus fails to stir up religion in his 
hearers. It is the natural error of the intellectual and cultured 
preacher. It pleases, but effects little in the way of conversion. 
However, such sermons are interesting to read. These are rich 
with poetic citation and literary allusions ; they also have some 
fresh ideas. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 


Professor Albert S. Cook has edited, and Ginn & Co. (Boston) 
have published, Cardinal Newman’s early and very interesting 
essay on Poetry with Reference to Aristotle's Poetics. This 
essay was written in 1829, and is a very characteristic piece of 
work, full of the subtle discrimination and the keen analysis of 
which Dr. Newman was a master. It is already familiar to 
students of literature, but it has never been issued in a more 
convenient form. Professor Cook prefaces it with an excellent 
introduction, and accompanies it with notes and an index. 


The Larger Christ, by the Rev. George D. Herron (F. H. Revell 
Company, New York), is an attempt, by an author who needs 
no introduction to our readers, to set forth Christ as the Saviour 
of society as wellas of the individual. It may be enough to say 
of it, here, that it is a practical and spiritual application of the 
methods of the New Theology; not a polemical defense or 
philosophical exposition of that theology asa system of thought, 
but a use of that theology, by a modern American imbued 
with the earnestness of an ancient Hebrew prophet. 


The edition of Sheridan's Comedies (* The Rivals ” and “ The 
School for Scandal”) which was published a few years ago 
under the editorship of Mr. Brander Matthews has been brought 
out anew in very handsome form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
biographical sketch by the editor is capital in its sympathetic 
comment and illustration. The two famous comedies never 
seemed more sure of lasting appreciation than now, when Mr. 
Jefferson’s and Mr. Daly’s companies have done so much to give 
them adequate interpretation. 


A condensation of Dr. W. F. Collier’s “ History of England” 
has been prepared and is published under the title of Zhe 
Graphic History of the British Empire. It is arranged, not by 
the several reigns or by arbitrary divisions of time, but according 
to the pre-eminent feature of each period, whether personal, 
political, or historical. The story is brought down to 1890. 
The style is concise, but is generally graphic. In many ways 
the book is specially suited for a reference library. (T. Nelson 
& Sons, New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Clinton Scollard, the poet, has just become Professor 
of Literature at Hamilton College. 

—Macmillan & Co. have in preparation “ The Present State 
of the Fine Arts in France,” by P. G. Hamerton. 

—Lord Wolseley will continue his recent writings on the 
military career of Count Von Moltke, with a review of Moltke’s 
account of the Franco-German war. 

—At the Carnegie Music Hall, on Wednesday, November 4, 
Sir Edwin Arnold will deliver the first of a series of fifty lectures in 
the United States. The receipts will go to St. Mark’s Hospital. 

—The 7,000 copies issued as the ninth edition of John Bart- 
lett’s “ Familiar Quotations” were sold within ten days after 
publication, and a newissue has been ordered. The two pre- 
vious editions reached a sale of 40,000 copies. 

—Longmans, Green & Co. have just brought out Canon 
Farrar’s “ Darkness and Dawn; or, Scenes in the Days of 
Nero.” This is the author's first venture into fiction for many 
years. .The outline of the story is determined by the actual 
events of pagan and Christian history. 

—Carlyle’s one novel, heretofore unpublished, is to be 
brought out in “The New Review.” It is said to present 
under thin disguises many of his friends and acquaintances. 
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The same periodical will soon print his account of his journey 
to Paris. 

—‘ The Forum” for November will have special political 
interest, as it will contain articles on “ The Degradation of Penn- 
sylvania Politics,” by Mr. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia; 
“The Regulation of the Lobby in Massachusetts,” by Josiah 
Quincy, setting forth the operations of the law to restrain the 
lobby; “The Danger of the Farmers’ Alliance,” by Senator 
John T. Morgan, of Alabama; and “ The Death of Polygamy 
in Utah,” by Chief Justice Zane, of Salt Lake City. 
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Religious News 


Examination of the returns from the Presby- 


Revision 
and the teries shows that a great change of senti- 
Presbyteries ment is taking place within the Presbyterian 


Church on the matter of revision of the Con- 
fession. The provisional report of the Committee of Twenty-five, 
by action of the last General Assembly, is now before the 
Church for review. It presents the creed rewritten in tentative 
form, as agreed upon by a vote of sixteen to nine in committee. 
The Presbyteries must make their examination of the report 
before December 1, and send criticisms and amendments thereto 
back to the Committee. In the light of these suggestions must 


be prepared a final report for submission to the next General 


Assembly. The present is, therefore, a critical time for the 
revision movement. In the Presbyterial criticisms the revision 
committee must find inspiration.to continue its work. The over- 
ture for revision from the General Assembly of 1889 was voted 
upon last year with the result that 134 Presbyteries requested 
revision, 68 opposed it, 7 declined to vote, and 4 made no 
response. Of the affirmative Presbyteries, about one-half 
explicitly specified the portions of the creed to be revised, and 
advised that in these portions only such slight changes be made in 
the phraseology as should free them from all doubtful or erroneous 
_ implications. Others expressed a desire for moderate doctrinal 
revision of certain specified sections, but within as narrow limits 
as possible. Still others asked for a full recasting of the creed, 
setting forth the identical doctrines in new language, if possible 
in the very language of the Bible. Twenty-one Presbyteries, 
some of them.voting for revision, expressed a wish for a new 
brief irenic creed which should express the modern Church’s 
interpretation of the ancient symbols. Sixty-three Presbyteries 
have already acted upon the provisional report, and the amend- 
ments and changes proposed by them may be compared with 
the suggestions accompanying their votes of last year. At that 
time the sixty-three Presbyteries referred to handed up their 
votes on the revision overture with suggestions as to the char- 
acter and extent of the revision required as follows: 


Moderate doctrinal 15 
General recasting of the creed. 7 


More Pctiahon The returns now before us from the same 


Demanded ) 
to their action on the provisional report as 
follows : 

Approved without 21 Presbyteries. 
Approved with some II 

Request further doctrinal revision. 24 


If this last item of seven votes be counted as adverse to the pro- 
visional report, it appears that the negative vote of last year has 
been decreased. But, as a matter of fact, only three of the nine- 
teen then objecting to revision withhold their approval from the 
report. Thirteen Presbyteries voting last year against any re- 
vision of the Confession now criticise the provisional report as 
insufficient revision. They want more revision. Twenty-four 
Presbyteries requesting more revision specify in detail the doc- 
trinal statements that need more liberal treatment. Almost in- 
variably they refer to the decree of Preterition, and the future 
state of dying infants. The demand is that section 7 of Chapter 
III., which deals with God’s treatment of the wicked, shall be 
omitted entirely from the creed. As the decrees of foreordina- 
tion and predestination have been virtually eliminated from the 
Confession by the Committee, this demand is significant. The 
same liberal treatment is asked concerning teaching of the sym- 
bol concerning dying infants and heathen. The following tabu- 
lated statement shows the great change of sentiment in the Pres- 
byteries. Comparisons are made with the official returns on the 
overture for revision of 1889: | 
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report 
without comment. 


Approve some 
terati 10n 


Request further 
octrinal revision. 


Criticise without 
approving. 


Cherokee Nation. 
Genesee (N. Y.) 
Springfield 


(Pa.) 


Rock River 
St. Louis. 


Madison (N. Y.) 
Philadelphia. 
Phila. Central. 
Portsmouth (O.) 
Wellsborough (Pa.) 
Wooster (O.) 


Chester (Pa.) 
Dubuque (la.) 
Omaha. 


TABLE SHOWING ACTION ON THE PROVISIONAL REPORT OF PRESBYTERIES 


‘FORMERLY REQUESTING VERBAL CHANGES ONLY IN THE CREED 


Approve report 
without comment. 


Approve with some 
alterations. 


Request further 
doctrinal revision. 


Criticise without 
approving. 


Champlain. 
Elizabeth (N. J.) 
lowa. 

Lima (O.) 
Lyons (N. Y.) 


Utica. é 
West Virginia. 


Cairo. 
Detroit. 
Zanesville. 


Columbia (N. Y.) 
Bluffs. 
Fort Dodge (Ia.) 
Kalamazoo. 
Lackawanna. 
Maumee 
(Mich.) 
inaw 
Se uyler 


FORMERLY 


“TABLE SHOWING ACTION ON THE PROVISIONAL REPORT OF PRESBYTERIES 


ASKING FOR MODERATE DOCTRINAL REVISION 


Approve report 


Approve with 


Request further 


Criticise without 


without comment. some alterations. doctrinal revision. approving. 
Crawfordsville Niagara. Cedar Rapids (la.) |Cleveland. 
(Ind.) | Westchester. Cincinnatl. 


Des Moines. 
Grand Rapids. 
Hudson (N. Y.) 
lowa City. 
Muncie (Ind.) 


Flint (Mich.) 
Huron (O.) 
Logansport. 
Winnebago. 


Presbyteries may be classified with respect . 


‘TABLE SHOWING ACTION ON THE PROVISIONAL REPORT OF PRESBYTERIES 


FORMERLY FAVORING COMPLETE REVISION OF THE CREED 


Criticise without 
approving. 


Request further 


Approve with 
dectrinal revision. 


Appreve report 
some alterations. 


without comment. 


North River. 
Rochester. 


Mahoning (O.) Bellefontaine. 
Mattoon (Ill.) 
Monroe (Mich.) 


Vincennes (Ind.) 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
announces for the coming year, in addition to 
the correspondence courses in Hebrew and 
New Testament Greek, five courses in the 
English Bible, with subjects as follows: The Gospel of Luke ; 
Gospel of John; the Life of Christ, based upon the four Gospels ; 
Old Testament History from Samuel to Solomon; the History 
of the Church as contained in the Book of Acts and the Epis- 
tles. (The last-named course will be ready January 1.) Exam- 
inations are offered to Sunday-schools, churches, Bible classes, 
and individuals upon the Gospel of John and the Life of Christ. 
These examinations will be held January 15, 1892. One thou- 
sand persons tried the examination in the Gospel of Luke which 
was held December 15, 1890. Of these over eight hundred 
received certificates. The headquarters of the Institute has 
been, since its organization, in New Haven, Conn., but it is now 
established at 391 Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Ill. President 
Harper, of the University of Chicago, continues his work as 
Principal of the Institute. 


Institute of 
Sacred 
Literature 


The Yale In view of the recent fire in the Yale Divinity 
Divinity School’s School by which the East Divinity Hall was 
Loss rendered useless, and a great part of its con- 
tents destroyed, it has been found necessary 
by the faculty of that department to issue an appeal in which 
they state that they are obliged to appeal for assistance to the 
friends of the institution. They will be deprived of the use of 
the building for two or three months, and must provide rooms 
in town during this interval for about forty students. Not a 
few whose means are small have suffered the loss of books and 
other property. The furniture of a part of the rooms, which 
belongs to the Seminary, has been damaged by fire, and is not 
protected by the insurance of the building. To meet the extraor- 
dinary expense thus occasioned it is probable that not far from 
$2,500 will be necessary. Contributions for this purpose may 
be remitted to any member of the theological faculty or directed 
to the college treasurer. 


Long Island. 
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Three Great Religious Events 


The American Board 
Eighty-second Annual Meeting 
From our own Correspondent 


HE meeting was called to order at Pittsfield, 
Mass., on Tu sday afternoon, by Dr. R. S. 
Storrs, and after devotional exercises, reading 
of the minut:s of the last meeting, anda very 
felicitous address of welcome by Dr. Jen- 
kins, responded to by Dr. Storrs in his 
usual happy manner, the annual reports of 

Secresubien Clark, Alden, and Judson Smith were read. Five 

missionaries and fourteen assistant missionaries, one of whom 

is a physician, have entered on their work, or are on their way, 
during the past year. (Generous service has been rendered 
during the year by missionaries in ad Iresses to the churchcs. 

Special missionary rallies and tours among the churches have 

been conducted under the direction of District Secretaries, the 

most notable being, perhaps, one reported at the time in Boston. 

The receipts of the year have been, from legacies, $206.458.41, 

being a gain over the preceding year of $6,656.30, and from 

donations of $484.463.78, a gain of $66,542.04 over the preced- 
ing year. The balance in the treasury at the year’s close is 
$764.05. the total expenditures, including those from the special 
legacies in the hands of the Committee, having been $824,048.54. 

Stating the facts reported from the field according to the 

Districts, they are briefly as follows: 

Papal Lands. The girls’ school in western A7exico has more 
than doubled the number of its pupils. A church edifice is in 
process of erection. In northern Mexico last year’s progress 
has been continued. In Sf/azn the native churches are 
weakened by emigration; the girls’ school at San Sebastian 
needs a building to accommodate its increasing numbers. In 
Austria the work is confined to Bohemia. There is but one mis- 
sionary, though an associate is promised. More than one hundred 
members have been added to the church on profession of faith. 

European Turkey. The work is carried on mainly by evan- 
gelistic efforts and through the press. A new enterprise has 
been begun on behalf of the Albanians, a race of mountaineers 
on the westera border between Macedonia and the Adriatic. 

/ndia ATissions have suffered from necessary retrenchment 
and the death of Dr. Bissell. The loss would have been 
greater but for the sacrifices and contributions out of their slender 
salaries from the missionaries themselves. The Madura Mission 
affords a twofold illustration of the extravagance involved in 
this retrenchment: the labor of twelve stations devolving upon 
five missionaries ; the dismissal of filty students from a Christian 
college for the lack of $140; and the refusal—failure rather—to 
furnish Christian teachers to villages asking for them. In 
Ceylon the work is largely self supporting. 

Japan. Out of three hundred members elected to the first 
national Parliament thirteen are Christians. The Doshisha 
(College) is in a fair way to become a true University; has 
already departments of Science, Law and Political Economy, 
and Theology, with considerable endowments. Six schools 
for girls, with an aggregate attendance of more than one thou- 
sand, indicate the progress in woman’s education. 

A static Turkey. Of the 530 missionaries of the Board, 157 
are in Asiatic Turkey, and one-fourth of the funds expended in 
the foreign field is devoted to this District. Reports indicate 
an unusually large number received on confession of faith, and 
a notable increase in the pupils in the colleges and higher 
schools, a«d this in spite of discouragement caused by diminished 
appropriations and the closing of work at some points. 

China. The reports are favorable, though specitic facts and 
figures are not given. The Shanghai Conference called for 
1,000 new missionaries within five years. Secretary Smith 
thinks there is work waiting for all of them. Thirty-five bap- 
tisms are reported in a single day at one out-station. 

Africa. he Board has only seven more men in the whole con- 
tinent than it hadin Zululand alone twenty years ago. In West 
Africa a large increase of pupils in the schools is reported, and 
a new church has been organized, with seven members. 

The Pacific Islands. ‘The institute in the Hawaiian Islands 
for the training of a native educated ministry is commended for 
larger support. At Ponape the work has been interfered with 
by “Spanish persecution, of which The Christian Union has here- 
tofore informed its readers. The summary of the work of the 
Board was also given in a paragraph last week: 538 mission- 
aries, 2,648 native preachers and teachers, 410 churches, 38,226 
communicants, and schools of various grades with 46,403 pupils, 
are the salient and expressive figures. 


THE SERMON 


was preached by Dr. E. B. Webb, of Wellesley, one of the 
Prudential Committee. The text was, “ We are co-workers with 
God.” This sermon, while it approached the subject from the 
point of view of the old theology, was wholly uncontroversial. 
The missionary enterprise is a partnership with God. Wemust 
work on the principles and in the methods determined on by the 
senior Partner. 


It is not ours to modify a law or minimize a penalty; not ours to alter a con- 
dition or extend a hope; not ours to adupt a conjecture or strain an interpreta- 
tion. If God regards man as fallen, not mythically. but morally and spiritually 
fallen, and we regard him as erect and sound, we set ourselves against the 
methods of divine mercy. If God regards man as guilty of sin, the servant and 
slave of Satan, ani loving the bondage, and therefore to be pardoned only on 
account of the atoning blood of Christ, shed on Calvary, and we regard him as 
needing only to correct his habits and reform his life, we are at odds with infinite 
wisdom and mercy, and, in our conceit, discredit and trample under foot the one 
vicarious sacrifice which God employs for human redempti »n—a sacrifice which 
reddens our Bibles with blood, and fills the mansions of glory with song. If 
God relies upon us to go into all the world and preach his Gospel to every 
creature, and we go pre ching our gospel, our ethics, our philosophy, our s .ecu- 
lations, we show ourselves fools, and not fellow-workers. So, also, we must be 
wholly consecrated to this work, and governed by providential indications. 


Perhaps the most effective part of the sermon was toward the 
close, where the preacher contrasted the wealth and other expendi- 
tures of Christendom with its expenditures in the work of the 
Gospel. A single illustration must here suffice : 


Estimating, said the preacher, the increase of the nation’s wealth at $25.000.000 
a week, and Christiins as one-fifth of the population—then, supposing the 
Christian to be as clever as the average man, the churches would have every 
Sabbath morning $5 099,000 to be divided and disbursed in the service of the 
Lord; and at the end of the year $260,000 000 to account to God for, and to use 
in partnership with him. 


PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 


Wednesday morning and afternoon were dévoted to three — 
papers by the three Secretaries: The Responsibility Resulting 


-from Missionary Growth and Enlargement, by Dr. Alden; True 


and False Economy in Missions, by Dr. Clark ; and The Cry of 
the Pagan World, by Dr. Judson Smith. These papers will be 
found in full in the Missionary Herald ” for November, already 
printed. Dr. Alden traced the growth of the missionary work 
by comparing the three epochs closing respectively in 1849, 
1866, and 1891, in each of which years the Board had met at 
Pittsficld, and made that the basis for an appeal for larger con- 
tributions. Dr. Clark insisted on the necessity of a “ true econ- 
omy” in mission work by not duplicating the work of other 
agencies or entering the fields which they already occupied; by 
securing the.best men for the work and so avoiding costly and 
unsucccssful experiments; and by a wise use of native teachers 
and preachers ; “no country was ever yet evangelized but by its 
own sons.” Dr. Judson Smith's paper, with historical ilustra- 
tions, argued that paganism is what it was when Paul entered 
on his first missionary journey, and can be answered now, as 
then, only by the Gospel. ‘These papers were made the basis of 
addresses by different speakers. Of these addresses it is impos- 
sible to give an idea by any abstract, since their power was 
chiefly in ‘the earnestness with which the - memes enforced very 
simple thoughts. 
MEN AND MONEY 

The most notable address was that of Dr. A. H. Brad- 
ford, who, with great vigor though with perfect courtesy, 
antagonized the idea that money was the great want of the 
Board. “Our appeal,” he said, “ought to be not for money 
but for men. I would have Dr. Clark and Dr. Storrs go to our 
colleges and get the best men—they will get the money. If 
twenty-five young men from Amherst and Yale stood on this plat- 
form now, and signified their purpose to go into the foreign field, 
$25,000 to support them would come out of this audience. Pres- 
ident Lincoln called for seventy-five thousand men, and they did 
not lack for support.” This idea was presently confirmed. A 
very little later Dr. Alden announced that he had a note from a 
young man saying that fourteen young men in the room were 
ready to pledge themselves to the missionary service. The next 
morning all but one presented themselves at his request on the 
platform, and were welcomed by Dr. Storrs in a brief speech, 
and made the subject of a prayer, as of consecration, by Dr. 
Laurie, and before the close of the next day the $25,000 was — 
pledged; butof thislater. Of these young men one was from 
Union, one from Bangor, two from Hartford, and nine from Yale. 
The other specially notable address was by Dr. S. H. Virgin, 
of New York City, who gave a dramatic analysis of the Cry of 
the Pagan World, as compounded of the shriek of the bestial, 
the wail of despair, the anguish of uncomforted sorrow, etc. 

The evening meetings were devoted to a Young People’s 
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Christian Endeavor Missionary Meeting in the Baptist church, 
addressed by Dr. F. E. Clark, Dr. Dickinson, President Thwing, 
of Adelbert College, and others, and a general missionary meet- 
ing in the First Church, addressed by President Gates, of Am- 
herst, Dr. Bliss, of Beirut, Dr. F. A. Noble, of Chicago, and 
others. The former meeting was largely devoted to personal con- 
secration; the latter largely to the pecuniary needs of the mis- 
sionary service, and the need and duty of giving it a pecuniary 
support. | 

THURSDAY MORNING 


was devoted to reports from special committees on the various 
missions. These reports, which are prepared at the meeting 
and therefore without any opportunity for special preparation, 
are chiefly valuable as pegs to hang speeches on. Of these 
speeches the most pathetic was a very brief one, but delivered 
with unexpected fire, from the aged and seemingly feeble Dr. 
George A. Wilder, formerly of the Zulu Mission, the fervor 
of whose address was in striking contrast with his bowed head 
and bent and broken body; the most intense and eloquent was 
one by Dr. Woodbury, of the American Missionary Association, 
whose ringing declaration that he did not believe in Milton’s Devil, 
and did believe, with Luther, that the Devil is an ass and bears 
the burdens which God binds on him, “ brought down the house.” 
The interest of the morning session centered, however, on a 
resolution offered by Dr. Noble, and adopted, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of fifteen business men to consider and 
report on the practicality of special measures to increase the funds 
of the Board, and on two notable papers from Japan, one from 
the native churches, the other from the missionaries, urging an 
immediate enlargement of the work in that country. The former 
of these papers. too long to be given in full in your columns, 
was remarkable for the cogency with which it urged that Japan 
was the strategic point in the pagan world; open to Christian 
missions; and its lf the key to China, which was following 
slowly the leadership of her smaller but more progressive neigh- 
bor. | 
THE BUSINESS SESSION 


The interest of the day, however, centered in the business of the 
afternoon. It had been rumored that some resignations had 
been prepared, and it was known that Dr. Storrs had serious 
thoughts of withdrawing, though it was believed by those well 
informed that no withdrawals would be made. The business 
meeting follows immediately the communion, and public interest 
was attracted from it by a children’s meeting held at the same 
time and addressed by missionaries, so that the church was by 
no means full. Dr. Llewellyn Pratt presented the report of the 
committee appointed to nominate corporate members. The 
following were nominated and elected : 

The Rev. Dr. Lewis F. Stearns, of Bangor, Me.; President Merrill E. Gates, 
of Amherst College; the Rev. Dr. Samuel E. Herrick, of Boston; the Rev. Dr. 
David O. Mears, of Worcester; the Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twitchell, of Hartford, 
Conn.; the Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, of New Haven, Conn.; Joseph E. 
Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Kev. Dr. Charles H. Daniels, of New York 
City; the Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair; N. J.; the Rev. Dr. F. T. 
Ingalls, of Springfield, Mo.; Nathan P. Dodge, of Council Bluffs, la.; the Rev. 


Smith Baker, of Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, of Galesburg, . 


Til; E. H. Pitkin, of Ridgeland, 
Oberlin College. 


Dr. Little, of Dorchester, on behalf of the Committee of Ncmi- 
nations, then rose and read the following letter from Dr. Storrs, 
which was listened to with strained and anxious attention : 


To the Chairman and Members of the Committee for Nominating Officers of 
the American Board: Dear Brethren—I cannot address you personally, as I do 
not yet know who are to compose your committee; but we are all friends and 
brothers in the kingdom of Christ and in the membership of our beloved Ameri- 
can Board. I write this note, in advance of your appointment, to advise you, 
at your earliest session, of my urgent wish not to be nominated again for the 
office of President of the Board. I have served four years 1n this office, in obedi- 
ence to the successive commands of the Board; and it seems to me that I have 
now the clear right to ask to be released from any further duty in this relation. 
The office is most important and honorable, as no one can know better than I 
do; but it brings duties, responsibilities, and many solicitudes, which I have 
already borne longer than I had anticipated, and which I am extremely desirous 
to have assigned hereafter to some one else. | 

The present time, too, seems specially opportune for my withdrawal. The 
year just closing has been one of uninterrupted harmony in the counsels of the 


President William G. Ballantine, of 


Loard and of its Prudential Committee; of the largest contiibutions ever made © 


to its treasury in the customary annual donations and legacies; of inspiring 
progress in its noble foreign work. So far as I can see, no threatening cloud 
appears in its sky. The progress steadily made in recent years, along definite 
and accepted lines of administration, offers, in my judgment, a sure guarantee of 
future prosperity. It is, therefore, a fitting time for me to ask, and for you to 
consent, to have another name substituted for mine in connection with the public 
leadership of this great institution. I have many duties, aside from those 
brought by this special office, which call for constant attention and labor, and 
the claims of which upon me appear primary and imperative. While it is plain 


to me also that the work of our President ought to be done more effectively 


-€very year, with more strenuous effort, a keener energy, an ampler outlay of 
spirit and strength, limitation of labor, rather than its extension, is becoming a 
Suggestion of personal prudence. 

I have never regarded my occupancy of the office as other than temporary— 
Suggested at first by exigencies which have rapidly passed away, and only 
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justified in its continuance to this time by the yearly repeated and unanimous 
desires of those to whose judgment and wish I have-hitherto yielded. lam con- 
fident that a successor may now be selected, who will continue. under God's 
favor, to hold the office for many years ; whose work, I hope, will only be easier 
for that which I have striven to do, and who will have always an abounding 
satisfaction and reward in his labor. Certainly I will do everything in my 
power, in any way, at any time, to aid in assuring this result. 

Iam profoundly grateful to all ihe members of the Board for the frank and 
loyal confidence which they have shown in the honesty of my intentions, in my 
readiness to do whatever I could to promote our common, magnificent cause, 
and in the sincerity and breadth of my personal sympathies amid whatever 
diversities of judgment. Without such confidence I could not have hoped todo 
anything useful or important in aid of the interests committed to us. I shall 
not forget it while anything earthly remains in my thought. If an opportunity 
should occur in the course of the coming meeting, I shall be glad to express to 
all this deep and happy sense of gr.teful obligation. But I beg you, and others, 
dear brethren, to permit me now to retire from the oftice which | took up fora 
time with great shrinking of heart. in which I have had only the desire to serve 
Him who hid placed me in it, in which I have humbly recognized some tokens 
of his favor, but which it appears to me equally my privilege and duty to ask to 
have hencetorth committed to other hands. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the Committee declined to 
regard this letter as affording any reason for not renominating 
all the old officers, which they did, with Dr. Storrs as President 
at the head of the ticket. Ballots were passed; no other 
ticket was put in nomination; and it was elected, therefore, 
unanimously, though some individual names—not those of 
the President or Vice-President, however—were “* scratched ” 
by some voters. During all these proceedings Dr. Storrs had 
remained out of the room—there were few, probably, who 
did not appreciate the difference between his course in this 
respect and that of Dr. Alden at Springtheld and New York, 
when a strong minority protested against his election. But 
after the ballots were counted, and before Vice-President Blatch- 
ford, who was in the chair, had announced the vote, Dr. Storrs 
entered, being received with loud applause, the whole audi- 
ence rising. He was declared by Vice-President Blatchford 
electeJ, and, with strong though suppressed feeling, responded 
as follows: 


Brethren and Friends: I accept your vote as the greatest compliment I have 
ever received. My theological opinions are not changed, for they are not 
mutable; but I have endeavored to treat with absolute impartiality men of 
different theological views, and to give the fullest opportunity for the expression 
of opposing views; and I accept this election as a testimony that I have at 
least been honest in that endeavor. I was entirely honest in my desire not to be 
re-elected. For a long time | have been a much overworked man, and the 
claims of my church in New York, and of many private works of humanity and 
charity, in which I am greatly interested, are most pressing. Of course, all 
understand that my duties as President of the American Board are in conflict 
with my duties at home simply because I have not the time or the strength to 
devote to all of them. A lifelong friend, one whom I profoundly love, had 


‘ died in New York on Sunday, and had it not been for the imperative call for 


my attendance in Pittsfield, | should have attended the funeral yesterday. 
Besides my exacting parish and home duties, | am asked constantly to go away 
from New York on other engagements. But I accepted this office at Springfield 
because it seemed imperative that I should do so, and in the three succeeding 
years my duty has seemed to be the same. But ever since | was first elected I 
have been unalterably decided to retire at the coming of the first year of pros- 
perity. When I wrote that letter, | had no intention of yielding agiin, but at 
the last moment I shrank from making it absolute and final. Now that you 


_ have done me the honor to re-elect me, I accept. 


At this declaration the storm of applause again broke out, 
the audience rose spontaneously to their feet, and one of the 
members starting the doxoloyy, all joined in it; and so, with a 
few more words from Dr. Storrs, the business meeting came 
to its end. 

We shall not attempt to report the address delivered by Dr. 
Storrs in the Methodist church that evening—the largest audi- 
ence-room in the city and crowded to overflowing; nor the 
addresses of missionaries in the overflow meeting; nor the 
meeting of the Woman's Board Thursday morning, which an 
attendant of excellent judgment reports to me as the most inspir- 
ing woman’s meeting she ever attended; nor the farewell 
addresses Friday morning. At that meeting Chicago was 
chosen as the place of next meeting, and Professor L. F. Stearns, 
of Bangor, as preacher; the Committee of Fifteen reported that 
they had pledged themselves to give $15,000 and to raise 
$10,000 more, so that the $25,000 which Mr. bradford believed 
would be brought by the offer of a dozen young men was 
already in hand, and during the morning hour the subscription 
was brought up to such a figure as to insure $50,000, while the 
sum total anticipated from the efforts of the Committee is put 
at $100,000. Here may also be mentioned, in closing, three 
resolutions of significance: one of general sympathy with the 
temperance work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
in answer toa memorial from representatives of that body; one 
providing for a committee of three, afterwards enlarged to five, 
to urge upon the State Department a demand on the Spanish 
Government for apology and reparation for the outrages at 
Ponape; and one calling on the United States Government to 
co-operate with the other civilized powers in preventing the 
exportation of rum to Africa. 
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II. 
The Consecration of Dr. Phillips Brooks as 
Bishop of Massachusetts 
From our own Correspondent 


Never in the history of the Episcopal Church in this country 
has wider popular interest been aroused than in the election and 
consecration of Dr. Brooks as Bishop of Massachusetts. Chris- 
tians of all Churches recognize his leadership, his character, and 
his services, and he will be in a deeper than purely ecclesiastical 
sense the Bishop of Massachusetts. So great was the desire to 
witness the service of consecration that the committee were at 
their wits’ end to provide for those who had claims to ad- 
mission. Never, surely, was such a great gathering more 
successfully and fitly managed. The service was simple and 
impressive. The great church—its massive effectiveness sus- 
taining rather than oppressing the spirit—was crowded with an 
intensely interested congregation. If the space had been ten 
times greater than the ample edifice afforded it would doubtless 
have been too small. At eleven o’clock, when the first note of 
the organ pealed through the church, every seat was occupied, 
and crowds were waiting on the chance of a sitting. The long 
procession of four hundred clergy filled the side and center 
aisles, and a large part of the seats in the center aisle was sur- 
rendered to them. The music was rich, appropriate, and ade- 
quate. When Bishop Potter ascended the pulpit he looked 
down upon one of the most representative gatherings ever ad- 
dressed from an American pulpit. 

It is the peculiar gift of the tireless and fearless Bishop of 
New York to seize the salient feature of an occasion and pre- 
sent it incisively, frankly, and with great felicity and finish of 
speech. Bishop Potter’s interpretation of the consecration of 
Dr. Brooks was different from that presented on the editorial 
page, but it was easily comprehensible from his standpoint. If 
he had been preaching in a place where ecclesiasticism had 
been exalted, he would doubtless have fastened attention on the 
spiritual significance of the service. But he was speaking in 
the city of Puritan history and of intense individualism of 
belief, and in a church in which forms and orders have beenin a 
sense almost obliterated by the tides of spiritual impulse. He 
chose, therefore, to emphasize the importance of order in the 
religious life, the significance of the episcopate, and the divine 
origin of the Church. Taking as his theme the setting apart of 
the ministry of Barnabas and Saul, Dr. Potter dwelt first on the 
divine call and then on its human authentication by the laying 
on of hands. He made aclear statement of the position that 
Episcopacy is a divine order, with as catholic a recognition of 
virtue, piety, wisdom, and good works outside the Episcopal order 
as that position and those claims permit. It was avery effective 
presentation of a principle of exclusion; moderate, tolerant, 
respectful: but it was still a principle of exclusion. To Episco- 
palians of a very advanced type it no doubt seemed a very mild 
putting of the ecclesiastical position; but to many in whose 
thought Dr. Brooks has loomed above all such distinctions and 
divisions, it missea the supreme significance of the occasion. 
The sermon was admirable from the literary standpoint, was 
very effectively delivered, and held the unbroken attention of the 
vast congregation. The personal address at the close was 
beautiful in its manly tenderness: 


And so our act to-day becomes at once consistent and prophetic. I can well 
understand the grief and dismay with which not alone this congregation, but 
this community, nor only these, but with them other multitudes in two hemi- 
spheres and of various fellowships, must contemplate the act which takes out 
of this pulpit one whose teaching and whose life have been to uncounted hearts 
so true a message of hope and courage. I can not less easily understand the 
doubt and apprehension with which those who have most largely profited by 
them will see exceptional powers turned from their wonted and fruitful channels 
to other and untried tasks. But nevertheless [| am persuaded that in giving 
this our brother to his larger work, you, his people, are losing him only to 
find him anew. God has yet other and greater service for him to render, 
believe me, or He would not call him to it. This fair and ancient city, this 
State with its teeming towns and villages, when has there been the time 
in the progress of our National history when they have not left their 
impress, clear and strong and enduring, upon all our noblest policies? To 
leave New England out of the history of this Republic, or Massachusetts out 
of the history of New England, would be to leave much of their best and most 
potential life out of the history of both. And we may well rejoice, therefore, 
and you especially of this venerable parish, that it is your rare privilege to give 
so rare a gift to that larger constituency to which now your minister goes. You 
know, better than I can tell you, how close you will always be to him; and you 
will not refuse, I am persuaded, to yield him to that wider parish, which is not 
bounded even by the boundaries of this great and historic Commonwealth. 

And you, my brother, soon to be a brotherin a dearer and holier bond, what 
can I trust myself to say to you? I wonder if you can recall as vividly as I the 
day when first we met! The old seminary of Alexandria, the simple but manly 
life there, our talks, with fit companionship though few, the room in the wilder- 
ness, the chapel and prayer hall, Sparrow and May and the dear old ** Rab,” 
and all the rest! How it comes back again out of the mist, and how the long 
tale of years that stretch between seem but the shadow of adream! Your priv- 
ilege and mine it was to begin our ministries under the episcopate of one 
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whose gifts andtharacter, I rejoice to believe, you prized and loved asIdid. I 
have been told—I do not know how true it is—that you have said that one thing 
which reconciled you to attempting the work of a bishop was that you would 
like to try to be such a bishop as he was. Am I blinded by filial vanity when I 
say that I do not believe you could have a nobler model, and may I tell this 
people—though I know well how your rare humility will resent it—how pro- 
foundly I am persuaded that in you every best attribute of the episcopate will 
find its worthy illustration? Whatever have been the limitations of your sym- 
pathies heretofore, I know that you will henceforth seek to widen their range 
and enlarge their unfailing activities ; and, taking with you that singular and 
invariable magnanimity which, under the sorest provocation, has made it 
impossible for you to nourish a resentment or to remember an injustice, you 
will, I know, too, show to the people of your charge that yours is a charity born 
not of indifference but of love—for Christ, for your clergy, and for your flock. 
He who has endowed you with many exceptional gifts has given you one, I 
think, which :is best among them all. It is not learning, nor eloquence, nor 
generosity, nor insight, nor the tidal rush of impassioned feeling which will 
most effectually turn the dark places in men’s hearts to light, but that enkindling 
and transforming temper which forever sees in humanity, not that which is bad 
and hateful, but that which is lovableand improvable, which can both discern 
and effectually speak to that nobler longing of the soul which is the indestruc- 
tible image of its Maker. It is this—this enduring belief in the redeemable 
qualities of the vilest manhood—which is the most potent spell in the ministry 
of Christ, and which, as it seems to me, you have never for an instant lost out 
of yours ! 

‘At the close of the sermon, Dr. Brooks was presented to 
Bishops Clarke and Whipple, who were sitting inside the chancel 
rail. The certificate of election by the Convention of the diocese 
and the canonical testimony of that body, the consent of the 
standing committees, and the consent of the bishops, were read. 
Dr. Brooks then gave"the promise of conformity, after which fol- 
lowed the litany and suffrages which were read by Bishop Whipple. 
During the anthem, “ How Lovely are the Messengers,” of Men- 
delssohn, the elected bishop was vested with the rochet. Then 
he knelt, and the bishops, putting their hands on his head, said 
the “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” after which the new bishop went 
with the others inside the chancel rail and assisted in the com- 
munion service. Bishop Williams pronounced the benediction. 
Thus ended the service of consecration, and thus began the new 
work of one who has been the spiritual helper and guide of a 
multitude of men and women whose fervent prayer will be that 
health and life may bring to Bishop Brooks larger opportunities 
and a still wider usefulness. 


ITT. 


The Second Ecumenical Methodist Conference 
From our own Correspondent | 


Conference, be it remembered—not assembly, not council. 
not convention. Conference by the will of John Wesley, 
Methodist by the cavil of his enemies, and Ecumenical by the 
blessing of God. At this writing these representatives of the 
affiliated branches of Methodism have been in session here in 
Washington ten days. They are Canadians and Australians, 
citizens of the United States and subjects of Victuria. Some are 
white and some are black; but they are all Methodists. They 
differ in Church polity—severally they acknowledge the author- 
ity of bishops, of general superintendents, of presidents of 
committees; but they are all Methodists. In all the ten days 
there has been no discussion of dogma, and no difference in 
theological opinion. Every session the building has _ been 
crowded to the doors. And beyond this nearer is the wider cir- 
cle—as wide as the circumference of the globe itself—of at 
least 25,000,000 people who have the same heritage and pro- 
nounce “ shibboleth” in the same way. 

Not all the great men are here. The methods of selection 
have precluded that. Much less are all the noted men here; 
is not the number of delegates limited to five hundred? But 
one is quick to find the gracious Stephenson, the scholarly 
Davison, the eloquent Dawson, the venerable William Arthur, 
the restless knight errant Huge Price Hughes, the dignified 
Bourne, the statistical Waller, the great-hearted Thompson, the 
progressive Ballard, and the observant Bond—all from England. 
Canada sends her astute editor Dewart, her orator Douglas, her 
fine administrator Carman, Gibson, the gentle, comes from 
France; Way, the legal, from Australia; Hill, the generous, 
from China. The great Episcopal branches of America have 
here their Bishops—Wayman (a Bishop Harris done in black), 
Gaines (with a head like the war Senator from Indiana, Morton), 
Arnett (whose eloquence no one has yet surpassed), with other 
noblemen of African blood; the fine men of the Southern 
Church—Hargrove with his whitened hair, Hendrix of the 
fraternal spirit, Haygood, the Good Samaritan of the South; 
and the men who lead the largest corps of the great army— 
Bowman, ever young; Foster, hospitable to all men and all 
thought; Andrews, wise in council; Foss, the preacher of the 


Word; Fowler, the epigrammatic; Newman, the oratorical ; 


Hurst, the diplomatic; Warren, the scholarly. And with these 
leaders come others from the schools, the country houses, the 


» 
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pulpit, the forum. - It is a /arge company—one might almost be 
justified in saying a grea? one. 

The glance backward over the field of discussion shows some 
featureless levels, but here and there a subject which towers into 
bold and impressive prominence. The sermon of the opening 
session was written by William Arthur, whom all Methodists 
delight to honor for his spirit and his service, and preached by 
Dr. T. B. Stephenson, the writer’s devoted friend, now Presi- 
dent of the English Wesleyan Conference. It is rare that 
two living preachers unite to put thought and emotion and style 
into the one utterance. The discourse was a lucid and compre- 
hensive discussion of the “ Illuminating Power of the Presence 
of Christ,” based upon Isaiah viii., 18, and was followed by a 
solemn and most impressive celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
And after worship of God came the greeting of brothers. Bishop 
John F. Hurst, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, resident in 
Washington, with lavish wealth of historical reference, fine apt- 
ness of illustration, and most felicitous manner, gave welcome to 
the delegates—to the Germans and French in their own lan- 
guage, to all in a language none could misunderstand. To him 
succeeded, in addresses of sustained interest, Dr. J. H. Carlisle, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; President Stephen- 
son, of England; and that rare man, Dr. George Douglas, of 
Canada, whose indomitable spirit still conquers great physical 
disabilities, and enables him to retain among his brethren the 
rank he has long held as their finest orator and strongest thinker. 
The day was memorable. 


That the first business after greetings should be the taking 
account of denominational stock was natural enough, and much 
interest was manifested in the statements presented by Secre- 
tary Waller, of the Wesleyan Conference, and the Rev. James 


Donnelly, who represented Ireland. The former asserted that 


during the decade the population of England has increased 11.7 
per cent., and of Scotland 7.9 per cent., while in the same period 
the membership of the Wesleyan Methodist Church has gained 
21.2 per cent., and there has been an increase in the other 
Methodist bodies of 10.1 per cent. The Rev. Hugh Price 


Hughes later expressed disagreement with the statement as to | 


these membership gains, and added that “the vast majority of 
people in England are not members of any Church at all.” 
Speaking for the western section, Bishop Fowler contrasted 
1784 with 1891. Then there was one conference, 83 traveling 
preachers, and 14,988 members. Now there are 300 conferences, 
31,765 traveling preachers, besides 30,000 local preachers, over 


5,000,000 members, 5,000,000 Sunday-school scholars, and a . 


following of 20,000,000 of people. Bishop Galloway, of the 
Church South, and Dr. Briggs, for Canada, also spoke. But it 
_ was left to Bishop Arnett, of the African Methodist Episcopal 

Church, to arouse the enthusiasm of the Conference. His brill- 
iant periods were applauded to the echo, and the black man 
was amongst his brethren easily chief on this occasion. 


But what think these Methodists of Christian unity? Thatis 
a vital question in these times, and the subject for Friday, ““The 
Christian Church: Its Essential Unity and Genuine Catholicity,” 
promised some answer. And, indeed, all consent that this was 
_ the great day of the Conference. The Rev. T. G. Seeby, of the 
Wesleyans, lifted the discussion to a plane broad and high by 
his able paper. Dr. A. S. Hunt, from his own catholic spirit 
and his experience among all denominations, with whom as a 
Secretary of the American Bible Society he has to do, enlarged 
the views of the Conference and deepened its convictions. Then 
the Rev. Thomas Mitchell, from the Primitive Methodists, the 
Rev. William Arthur, and Dr. E. E. Hoss, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and editor of the Nashville “ Christian 
Advocate,” urged important considerations from various stand- 
points. With quickened emotion the Conference assembled in 
the afternoon to hear several addresses, all of which urged 
further the hope and the necessity of some kind of co-operation 
if not organic union. A rising tide gave new breadth to the 
vision of successive speakers, until the intense feeling culminated 
in anagreement for a tentative conference between the Presi- 
dents of the various English branches of the Church, and an 
address of great pathos and power by Bishop Foster, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose deep-souled appeal to his 
brethren of the two great Methodist bodies in this country to 
come together in organic union was like an apostolic benediction. 
The practical outcome of the discussion was the adoption, 
after much debate, of a series of resolutions acknowledging 
gratefully the growing desire for closer union among the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Christendom, especially among those of 
- Methodism, and urgently commending to the various branches 
that in every possible way they seek concerted action. It is 
hoped that the result will be the deepening of the sentiment for 
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union, which in England is very strong, and in this country, 
among the colored churches, seems not far from realization. 


It is a note of progress that Methodism halts long enough to 
discuss such themes as those which, under the general title of 


“ The Church and Scientific Thought,” were presented on the 


morning of the roth. From the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
came a paper on “ The Influence of Modern Scientific Progress 
on Religious Thought.” The author was not present. He is 
Percy W. Bunting, Esq. His grandfather, the Rev. Jabez 
Bunting, was in the first rank of Methodist thinkers. Mr. 
Bunting is himself the editor of the “ Contemporary Review.” 
He is also a chief steward under Hugh Price Hughes in the 
West London Mission, and has charge of the inquiry-room for 
men in connection with the evangelistic meetings: Such a man 
should certainly know something on both sides of his great 
theme. The truth of evolution was in the paper assumed, and 
its effect upon the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith— 
as God, sin, free will, the fall of man, immortality, and the per- 
son of Christ—indicated. The writer’s conclusions and intima- 
tions are unwelcome to many; yet thoughtful men will be grate- 
ful that such a theme so discussed should have a place in this 
Ecumenical programme. At our American Dr. M. S. Terry’s 
treatment of the “ Attitude of the Churcn toward Unbelief,” the 
most timid conservative felt no alarm. It remained for Professor 
W.-T. Davison, M.A., Tutor in Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
in Richmond College, England, whose reported views concern- 
ing the Higher Criticism recently occasioned much comment, to 
give voice to the convictions of many of the best thinkers of 
Methodism on “ Biblical Criticism.” He claims for the Higher 
Criticism the position of a science whose conclusions “ religious 


teachers are bound to know, to face, and fairly and frankly to 


handle.” He concedes that our views of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch and the historical books must be modified, and 
states the results for or against traditional opinions in several 
particulars. He proceeds with wise words: “ As in the case 
of physical science, so also with the new science of Biblical 
criticism, religious teachers must not interfere with its work on 
its own plane and within its own limits. That work must be 
watched—watched with the jealousy begotten of love when rev- 
erently guarding her most sacred treasures, but the results 
reached within certain definite limits must not be ignored, still 
less must they be denied and anathematized by those who are 
unable or unwilling to study the evidence in support of them. 
. . . There can be little doubt that views of the Bible as a 
mechanical whole, every part of it flawless and divine in pre- 
cisely the same sense and on the same level, really tend to 
lower, not to elevate, the religious views. There is no need to 
fear, there should be no room for suspicion; enmity is absurdly 
out of place. Methodism, in common with all earnest evangeli- 
cal Christians, will do well not to take an ignorant and _ ill- 
considered attitude of suspicion toward men who study the 
Bible at least as carefully as the zealous and orthodox defenders 
of traditional opinion.” 

We have, with purpose, given our space to the great themes 
of Christian Unity and Biblical Criticism. It is almost unneces- 
sary to say that Bishop Newman’s sermon on Sunday morning 
on} John Wesley was worthy of his great theme; that Bishop 
Foster's grand appeal on Monday for higher efficiency in the 
minister will not. be forgotten; that Bishop Ninde’s address 
upon the deaconess movement was a gem for brilliance 
and worth. The trend of thought on the woman question was 
unmistakably towards the position of the radicals; on the black 
problem of intemperance, toward the advanced ground of the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches—* Total abstinence for the 


individual, prohibition by the State ;” on the relation of Labor 


and Capital, toward the recognition of the claims of the one 
and of the responsibilities of the other, and the duty of the 
pulpit to declare God’s truth to both. It cannot be said that 
the debating has been of the highest order. At times it has been 
insular, or provincial, or continental, rarely ecumenical. Yet 
wise things have been said, and jthe narrow and foolish will be 
forgotten. Best of all, the strength of union, the necessity of 
charity, the eagerness for progress, the reliance upon God, are 
in word and in resolution and in sentiment receiving daily 
illustration and emphasis. May Methodism never fail to hear 
amid the many voices which discourse of “ might ” and “ power” - 
one that stills them all as it declares “ By my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” F. M. N. 


—Dwight L. Moody expects to leave this country soon for the winter, although 
he has not decided yet whether it will be to go to Scotland and England or to 
India. In the latter country Dr. Pentecost would be glad to have hishelp. In 
either case Mr. Moody will throw himself vigorously into evangelistic work. 
He has invitations from a number of places in the Old World to come and labor. 
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Cluck 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
Seouse the YOUNG FOLKS. But he makes these condt- 

tons: 

Ist. The fullname and address of the inquirer must 
accompany each question—not for publication, but for 
tdentification. | 

2d. Always give the number of the piragraph in re- 
erring to questions and answers previously pubiished. 

3 Vrite only on one side of the piper. 

dth. The questioner niust send a two-cent stamp. but he 
or she must allow Uncle teter to use his discretion as to 
ar he shall reply through the paper or through the 
oe. The questioner must be patient,and give Uncle 

eter time to get the desired information tf he does not 
possess tt himself. In ordinary cases tt will take from 
three to four weeks to ni an answer. 

6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be omniscient. 


554. Please explain meaning of ‘stocked and 
bonded,” bimetallist,”’ “center of population,” 
** parcel post.” 4 

(2) A railroad or corporation is capital- 
ized either by the issue of stock, shares of 
which indicate that the holders are owners 
in the enterprise, or by bonds, which are 
evidences of indebtedness, and by which 
loans are effected. A railroad or corpora- 
tion may be said to be stocked and bonded 
at twenty million dollars, meaning that it 
has issued stock certificates and mortgage 
bonds to that amount. (4) A bimetallist 
believes in the unlimited employment of 
two metals for coin purposes, instead of 
having one merely subsidiary—as silver is 
in this country. (¢c) Speaking roughly, the 
center of population of any territory is the 
point which has as many people east of it 
as west of it, and as many north of it as 
south of it. One million people on the 
Pacific coast, however, shift the center of 
population of the United States westward 
as much as three million people on the 
Atlantic coast shift it eastward, for they 
are three times as far away from it. The 
last census places the center of population 
in the United States near Greensburg, 
Indiana, about fifty miles west of Cincin- 
nati. To put the thing concretely, if all 
the people in the United States were con- 
ceived of as standing upon a map, and the 
map resting upon a pivot at Greensburg, 
Indiana, it would exactly balance. (d) 
The “parcel post” is the department of 
the post-office that has charge of the car- 
riage and delivery of parcels. There is 
no such department in our postal system, 
but it is a feature of the postal system of 
Great Britain, where they have no express 
companies. 


571. (a) Please tell me if you know of a book 
called ** How; or, Work and Play for Young People.”’ 
I am not sure of the last part of the title. Where 
can it be obtained? (6) I have seen here, lately, 
several small birds resembling the common ground- 
bird or the English sparrow, except that it looks as if 
scarlet paint had been thrown over its head and 
shoulders. Can youtell me what they are? ° 

R. A. A. 

(2) The full title of the book is “« How; 
or, Spare Hours made Profitable for Boys 
and Girls.” It is by Kennedy Holbrook, 
but I do not know who publishes it. (4) 
The bird is probably the red-crested wood- 
pecker, which is common to your part of 
New Hampshire. 

464. Why do not the members of the royal family 
retain their surname? 

The only direct statement bearing on 
this that 1 can find is the’ following sen- 
tence from Mark Antony Lower’s “ Essay 
on Family Nomenclature ” (London, 1875, 
Vol. II., page 6, foot-note): “ Her Majesty, 
Queen Victor a, has no occasion whatever 
for a surname, the design of which is to 
distinguish one family from another.” 

616. Please tell me how I can make my negatives 


more dense, and how to judge of their density when 
developing. C. W. P. 


If I knew what developer “ C. W, P.” 
used I could give him more definite in- 
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structions how to obtain a greater density 
on his negatives than is possible for me 
to do under the circumstances; but it may 
be said, in a general way, that to prolong 
the development increases the density. 
This is not always possible to do, however ; 
for if the plate has not been properly timed 
in the exposure a prolonged development 
will cause a “ fog,” as photographers say, 
to appear on the face of the negative. 
Give ample exposures to your plates, make 
your developer of full strength, and add a 
few drops of a Io per cent. solution of bro- 
mide of potassium. Allow the plate to remain 
in the developing bath until it becomes 
slightly “ veiled over” and the image ap- 
pears to be receding. By examining the 
back of the negative you will find that the 
image has “ come through,” as photograph- 
ers say, and that {you can see the outlines 
there. It is not safe to continue development 
beyond this point. With a little experience 
you can judge of the density of your neg- 
ative by holding it before the ruby or 
orange lamp of your dark-room. 


5&8. Having been especially benefited by your 
column in The Christian Union, especially the book 
suggestions, I desire your help as to the best books 
from which to learn surveying for practical use in 
the country mostly; plain and cheap books if possi- 
ble. W. M.G. 

Loomis’s “ Trigonometry and Survey- 
ing” and Wentworth’s “ Trigonometry and 
Surveying” are standard text-books on 
this subject. ee? 


641. (a) When did Oklahoma become a Territory 
of the United States? (6) Are there now fwo Terri- 
tories instead of one—Indian and Oklahoma? (c) If 
so, where is the dividing line, and what are the capi- 
tals of the two Territories? re 2 

Oklahoma was made a separate Terri- 
tory in May, 1890. The Christian Union 
hopes to publish before long a map show- 
ing its boundaries. Its capital is Guthrie. 


568. Will you kindly give me some rule for the use 
of * would” and “‘should’”?? Iam a stenographer, 
and the gentlemen dictating to me I am sure do not 
always use them correctly, but I am sometimes 
puzzled to know which is the proper word. I can 
always determine as to “shall” and “will” by 
remembering the Frenchman’s “I will drown and 
nobody shall help me,” but cannot always tell 
whether to write ‘I would” or “I should,’ * you 
would”’ or you should.” 

I should be giad of as simple a way for 
remembering the difference between 
“should ” and “would” as your sentence 
for “shall” and “ will,” and I would give 
you one if it were possible. Their differ- 
ence, however, is not so easy to define. 
In “should” the idea of condition or 
n:cessity is stronger, while “ would ” is 
more expressive of determination, and 
their signification is not altered by change 
of person. You would do well to notice 
how the words are used by speakers and 
writers. 


632. Though in my last number of The Christian 
Union I do not find a single word to, or from, Uncle 
Peter, I conclude that he has only gone on his 
summer vacation, and by the time this reaches him 
he will have returned to his post and be ready to 
reply to a question which I am going to ask. It is: 
Where can I find the beginning and conclusion of 


the following fragment of a song? Is it by Mrs. 


Hemans? 
Farewell, farewell, is a lonely sound, 
And always brings a sigh, 
But the heart feels most when the lips move not 
And the eye speaks the gentle good-by. 
Havana, Cuba. Aw As Pi 


I do not think this song is by Mrs. 
Hemans. Perhaps some one can tell us. 


650. Can any one tell me the author of certain 
acrostic lines beginning thus : 
An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 


Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade ; 
Cossacks commanding cannonading come, 


Dealing destruction’s devastating doom. 
And so on, if I mistake not, through the entire alpha- 
bet ? Also where the entire composition can be 
found? 
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Brook lyn’s New Churches 


The Beecher Memorial Church in Her- 
kimer Street, Brooklyn, was dedicated last 
Sunday. Inthe morning addresses were 
made by the Rev. Drs. Cobb, Daniels, and 
Kincaid, and the Rev. Mr. Wright; in the 

.afternoon by the Rev. Drs. Meredith, Beh- 
rends, and Abbott, and in the evening by 
Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, the Rev. Mr. 
Kent, and the Rev. Mr. Malcolm. The 
church was organized three years ago by 
the Rev. S. B. Halliday, for twenty years 
Mr. Beecher’s pastoral helper in Plymouth 
Church, and now in his eightieth year. The 
church proper will seat 650 persons, and 
the Sunday-school, adjoining, 450. The 
cost of the church was $26,000, all of which 
has been paid with the exception of $8,000. 
Contributions toward the erection of the 
church were received from every State in 
the Union and from many foreign coun- 
tries. Fifty beautifully stained glass me- 
morial windows form a special feature in 
the church. The Fire Department, the 
Police Department, the King’s Daughters, 
the Lend-a-Hand Society, several Sunday- 
schools, including the Chinese Sunday- 
school in Brooklyn, ane other bodies, con- 
tributed windows. A fine oak pulpit was 
donated by newspaper men of this city and 
Brooklyn. 

On the same day St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church dedicated its new church in Clin- 
ton Avenue. Bishop C. T. Quintard, of 
Tennessee, and the Rev. Dr. Vandewater, 
formerly rector of St. Luke’s, delivered 
addresses, and special services will be 
held throughout the week. 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—C. W. Shelton has resigned the office of Finan- 
cial Secretary of the Indian Missions of the. American 
Missionary Association. 

—Harlan P. Beach was installed as pastor of the 
Loury Hill Church of Minneapolis, Minn., on Octo- 
ber 7; the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. F. 
A. Noble. 

—Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D., was installed as 
President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., on Octo- 
ber 20. 

—John Allender, of Champaign, IIl., has resigned. 

—Edward P. Ingersoll, who lately resigned the 
pastorate of the Puritan Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will accept the call to the pastorate of the Park Con- 
gregational Church in St. Paul. 

—W. B. Thorp, of the Yale Seminary, accepts a 
call ito occupy the pulpit of the First Church of 
Binghamton, N. Y., for one year. 

—W. W. Jubb has been installed as pastor of the 
Central Church of Fall River, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Joseph H. Mann died on October 13, in this city. 

—J. T. Oxtoby has received a call to Ionia, Mich. 

—Waiter Johnson has received a call to Lodi, Wis. 

—Andrew G. Chambers died in Freehold, N. J., on 
October 15. 

—Edward C. Ray, of the First Church of Topeka, 
Kan., has resigned his pastorate, having been elected 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Aid for 
Colleges and Academies. 

EPISCOPAL 

—J. Newton Stanger, of Holy Trinity Church, One 
Hundred and Twenty-second Street and Lenox Ave- 
nue, New York City, has resigned. 

—Roland C. Smith has been appointed minister- 
in-charge of Trinity Church, Boston, Mass., until a 
rector is chosen. He will be aided in the pulpit by 
distinguished preachers from various parts of the 
country. 

—G. G. Carter has become rector of All Saints’ 
Church, Hudson, N. Y. 

—C. K. Penney acccpts the rectorship of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church,'Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Alfred W. Arundel, of St. Mark’s Church, Den- 
ver, Colo., accepts a call to Trinity ,Church, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

—C. D. Flagler, of Grace Church, Cleveland, 
Tenn., died recently at the age of thirty-six. 

—E. H. Wellman, of St. Paul’s Church, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a call to the Church 
of the Atonement, this city. 


| 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through the 
columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as prompily as practicable.) 

We have schools for training ** lay workers,”’ which 
means Sabbath-school superintendents, teachers, 
parish visitors, pastor’s assistants, etc. No schoolas 
yet, I believe, for training church ushers and sextons- 
Will The Christian Union kindly give us its opinion 
of the schools? Is there any demand for schools of 
this character? Is it a step further in the division of 
labor by which each church will have a corps of 
trained *‘ Christian workers,” who will be hired to do 
the “‘religious”’ work of the whole church? Is it 
thus expected that such offices as love, kindness, for- 
bearance,visiting the sick, the wtdews and fatherless, 
and ministering to the needy will all be done by 
proxy? Willthisnew guild’s function—Good Samari- 
tan specialty—be to love our neighbor for us? so 
that the Aaying (?) members of the church, being re- 
lieved of the necessity of loving their neighbors or 
looking after them, can plunge without let or hin- 
drance into the great business of making money and 
seeking pleasure ? PF. P. W. 


Your question answers itself, and we 
suspect was intended so to do. As yet, 
schools for training lay workers have not 
provided enough of what we may call pro- 
fessional and paid laborers. As they in- 
crease in number, the number of non-pro- 
fessional and voluntary workers increases 
yet more rapidly. There is no immediate 
danger of having too many trained hus- 
bandmen in the vineyard. 


I wish to ask why nearly all our ministers pray to 
God the Father for Christ’s sake. The reason | ask 
is, 1 have been carefully reading the Scriptures for 
myself and can find no warrant for such prayers. 
Jesus, in many places, says, ** All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth’’—Matthew xxviii., 18; 
and, again, *‘ As thou hast given him power over 
all flesh xxvii., 2. The Father loveth the 
Son, and has given all things into his hands ”—John 
 dii., 35, also Luke x., 22, John v., 27, and iii., 35. Now, 
if Christ has all power in heaven and earth, is not he 
the one we should look to and address our prayers ? 
If we believe the very words of Jésus himself, who 
else has any power to answer our prayers and to 
help us? I have noticed that very few Christian 
prayers seemed to be answered. Is it not because 
they have been addressed to the wrong person? 

O. B 


Your letter seems to us to be based 
on a misapprehension of the Divine Being ; 
as though there were three Gods, and if 
you did not address the right one you 
would get no response; or as though there 
were some feeling of jealousy in the mind 
of the Father, or in the mind of the Son, 
so that unless you get your petitions right 
they will be disregarded. If you will look 
in the Book of Acts, the Epistles, and the 
Book of Revelation, and gather from them 
the prayers uttered by the Church and the 
saints on earth and in heaven, and follow 
the example there set you, you will not be 
likely to be far wrong. 


Canaman who believes that the Episcopal service 
is,on the whole, the best for public worship, that the 
Episcopal form of church government is the best, and 
who longs for the time when Protestantism may be 
one united Church, and wants to help, if ever so little, 
to make it so, but who cares very little for the claims 
of historic succession, and who has very little faith 
in any consecration except as a man consecrates 
himself—can such a man consistently present him- 
self for orders in the Episcopal Church and enter her 
ministry ? And with this feeling would the fact that 
his wife is devoted to the Episcopal Church justify 
him in leaving another branch of the Christian Church 
and, uniting with the Episcopal Church, enter her 
_ ministry, with no thought of advancing Episcopalian- 
ism, but simply of working for Christ? J. T. E. 


Probably Episcopalian authorities them- 
selves would differ in their answer to your 
question. Your view, however, is substan- 
tially that of the Broad Churchman of 
to-day, and we have no doubt that you 
would be welcomed to the Episcopal min- 
istry in many dioceses, while perhaps you 
would be rejected or looked upon with 
suspicion in some others. 


A Family Paper 


Please tell me all you can to answer a young man 
who is carried away with Renan’s “ Life of Christ.” 
I said, what I had somewhere read, that Jesus was not 
even the good man he makes him out, if he were not 
divine as he claims to be. X. 

It is impossible to answer your question 
in a paragraph. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” 
is a fascinating romance. The best anti- 
dote is a painstaking study of the four 
Gospels, accompanied with the earnest 
endeavor to realize in life and character 
those aspirations after nobility and service 
which such a reading. rarely fails to 
awaken. 


To what extent is the Revised Version of the Bible 
used as compared with the old? Is its use increas- 
ing, or not? Is it likely ever to supersede the old in 
general use? Is the American Bible Society by its 
charter precluded from publishing the Revised Ver- 
sion? b. 

We see no indication that the Revised 
Version of the Bible will supersede the old 
version, though it seems to be somewhat 
increasingly used in households, Sunday- 
schools, and public worship. We believe 
that the Directors of the American Bible 
Society regard themselves as precluded by 
their charter from publishing anything 
except the King James version, though 
there is some doubt whether they are 
right. 


I have in mind two cases fairly representative of 
many: that of a mother cared for by an adult 
daughter, and that of a husband cared for by a wife, 
through years of sickness closing in death. In each 
case the patient was, before invalidism, a person of 
matured Christian character, interested in all good 
things outside of self, and thoughtful and considerate 
toward those they loved, at least to an average de- 
gree. But each came, after a long period of suffer- 
ing on their part and of cheerful, self-forgetting 
devotion on the part of the nurse, to be exacting to 
the point of cruelty, and to consider their most 
fanciful need of attention to outweigh the importance 
of their. patient but exhausted care-takers’ essential 
needs, almost their life itself. In each of these cases 
the relationship was such as to make it the most 
difficult to seem to withhold any devotion or to 
exercise anything like restraint. But comw/d it and 
should it have been done to any degree and in any 
manner? Should the one sound in mind and body 
fee\,a responsibility to guard the morbid one against 
mo-al degeneration, or does her duty consist in 
cari'ying out simply the wshes of the one loved and 
cared for? Were valuable lives being spent—almost 
laid down—in a needless sacrifice, or were they only 
due offerings to a providential call for unquestioning 
obe: lience, which is not to count the cost ? yA 


IYo definite reply can be made to your 
difiicult question. Itcan only be answered 
by the exercise of good judgment inspired 
by love applied in each particular case. 
We can only say, generally, that affection 
ought not to degenerate into mere good- 
nature; that the nurse should guard 
against the morbid effect of disease on 
the mind and spirit of her patient; and 
that it is better to err on the side of self- 
sacrifice and compliance with even un- 
reasonable wishes than to err on the other 
side. 


In one of your ‘* Summer Sermons ”’ the following 
expression is used: ‘“* And if in that glad hour there 
are any lips that will not speak his praise, it is be- 
cause they are silent in eternal death, not because 
they are speaking words of cursing, of hate, and of 
horror.”” Do you intend to convey the idea that a 
man dying in his sins is not brought to judgment, 
but dieth like a ‘** beast of the fields.” 


In our judgment, the Scripture is not ex- 
plicit upon the question, What constitutes 
the nature of that eternal death which is 
declared to be the inevitable penalty of 
sin? But there is more in Scripture, as well 
as more in philosophy and humanity, to 
indicate final extinction than to indicate 
everlasting existence in sin and misery. 


SUBSCRIBER.—Lyman Abbott’s sermons on the 
Theological Crisis have not been published in pam- 
phlet form. They are to be had only in their origi- 
nal publication in The Christian Union. 
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Will you please tell me how Christ is * perpetuall “ 
laying down his life for the world ”? In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews special emphasis is placed on the 
fact that he suffered or gave himself a sacrifice once 
for all—“‘ and by this one offering he hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified.’ 1 think 1 can 
understand how his followers take in his spirit by 
faith and become more and more like him as they 
become interested in his purposes and work, but I 
imagine such feeding on him is no sacrifice, but the 
very opposite—yes, his highest glory and joy. By 
this he is reaping the fruits of his one sacrifice. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

We believe that the Passion of Christ 
is the manifestation of a God who suffers 
with and for his children, as the mother 
suffers with and for her erring and sorrow- 
ing child. It is by this divine suffering 
that God, revealed in Jesus Christ, bears 
away the sin of the world. 


(1) To what extent has woman’s suffrage been 
tried in the United States, and how has it worked? 
(2) Which political party would be most helped by it ? 
(3) What influence would it have upon the solution 
of the temperance question? (4) What other influ- 
ences would it have? Wate Fe 

As we remember it, there are about 
thirty States in the country in which 
women are allowed to vote at school elec- 
tions ; in Kansas they are allowed to vote 
at all municipal elections; in Wyoming 
they are allowed to vote at all elections; 
at one time they were allowed to vote at 
all elections in Utah, but the system there 
worked badly, as the women were more 
subservient to the Mormon priesthood than 
the Mormon men. In Wyoming the plan 
was adopted as a joke. The legislators, 
most of whom were Southern Democrats, 
took the view that nothing would advertise 
the Territory quite so much as adopting 
woman’s suffrage. In this view they 
turned out to be right. All the papers in 
this country and most of those in Europe 
began to contain paragraphs about Wyo- 
ming. Women were soon exempted from 
jury duty, partly because of the severity of 
their judgments, and partly because they 
were unequal to the nervous strain of pro- 
longed trials. In other respects the exper- 
iment of complete woman’s suffrage seems 
to have worked to the satisfaction of the 
great majority of the people of the Terri- 
tory. The principle was ingrafted in their 
State Constitution. As regards the effect 
of woman’s suffrage upon the two great par- 
ties, in France the influence of women 
helps the conservative or aristocratic party ; 
in England Mr. Ashmead Bartlett favors 
woman suffrage, because, as he said, all 
the women would vote Tory. So, many 
thinkers argue that the Republican party 
is the more conservative and aristocratic 
party in this country, and that, as women 
are notoriously more conservative than men 
and more aristocratic in their instincts, 
it is probable that more of them would 
be Republicans than Democrats. Upon 
the temperance question the influence of 
women is strongly on the side of prohibi- 
tion. 

Where can be had a concise view from able advo- 
cates on Protection and Free Trade? E,W. 

No concise view is to be had which 
would give any idea of the different grounds 
upon which protection has been advocated, 
or an adequate idea of the various argu- 
ments for free trade. We should recom- 
mend that you read Thompson’s “ History 
of the Tariff” for the protectionist view, 
and Taussig’s “ Tariff History of the 
United States” for the free-trade view. 
The former is published by Hill & Har- 
vey, of New York, and the latter by the 
Putnams. Neither book is very large. 


Please tell E. W. that the little poem “ Lean 
Hard,” with an account of the circumstances which. 
prompted it, is published in leaflet form by J. E. — 
Jewett, 27 Bible House, N. Y. G. W. B. 
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Correspondence 


Concerning Uniforms 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It is satisfactory to learn from an Out- 
‘look paragraph in The Christian Union 
‘for September 12 that when the next Par- 
liamentary election takes place in England 
the contending forces will not want for an 
issue on which to go to the country, since 
the Conservatives and Liberals are divided 
-on the momentous point as to whether a 
waitress should wear a cap. 

Somebody, it seems, engaged a young 
‘woman to act in this capacity, and under- 
took to discharge her without paying her 
wages because she would not comply with 
his demand respecting this seemingly inno- 
cent article of costume. The court held 
that the matter was one of contract, that 
the woman had fulfilled her duties, and, as 
there had been no stipulation as to dress, 
she was entitled toher wages. This would 
seem to be law. The employer made a 
‘mistake. In my own household a waitress 
is never engaged without a distinct under- 
:Standing as to the cap and the white apron. 
Both of these articles of dress are suitable 
and proper for that station in life, neither 
-of them implies any degradation. To be 
perfectly plain, the cap is suitable and 
proper in that sphere ot life, because the 
.average servant is not as careful in matters 
affecting her person as the average lady. 
‘The cap and the apron are essential to 
cleanliness and order. No first-class club 
or hotel will accept a waiter who wears a 
beard. I myself have always looked upon 
the cap as a sort of soup-protector. 

After all, it is the question of uniform. 
If any peculiar dress is particularly suit- 
able for any peculiar avocation, there is 
reason why it should be worn, and it will 
be worn. The very girl who has come 
forward as the Joan of Arc of this modern 
upheaval of English political society will 
probably marry a private soldier, and be 
proud of his buttons, if she should happen 
to carry on her profession in some Eng- 
lish garrison town, where people are not 
very particular about their soup. And, 
moreover, it is tento one that she would 
not look at the soldier if it were not for 
his buttons. Experience has shown that 
-some such uniform as the soldier wears is 
absolutely essential for the proper per- 
formance of his duties. It will never oc- 
cur to the waitress as an objection to the 
private’s uniform that it means that he has 
given up his control over himself, his _per- 
sonal free will, and subjected himself to 
‘the absolute directions of an officer, who 
also wears a uniform, but who may, if 
occasion arises, even order him to cer- 
tain death. There must be private sol- 
diers, and there must be waitresses. No 
one tells the private soldier that his uni- 
form is a degradation He knows what 
his uniform means, and he is proud of it. 
The waitress accepts a place that requires 
considerable head, an honorable place in 
the world’s economy for one of her class, 
a place that gives her a home and protec- 
‘tion and very liberal wages. The uniform 
of the place is well understood—a neat, 
plain, tidy dress, a white apron, and a white 
cap. If there is any degradation, it is not 
in the uniform, but in the unworthy thought 
that any honest labor is degrading. The 
unfortunate part of it is that there should 
be persons to make young women believe 
that they are worthy of praise when they 
show by their actions that they are ashamed 
of their stations in life. H. BT. 


{Our correspondent’s position seems to 


The Christian Union 


us to be a just and reasonable one; it 
certainly is in accord with that of one of 


«the most radical of modern social reformers 


—John Ruskin. But the point at issue 
must not be overlooked. It is this: If the 
servant is forced to wear the cap and 
apron as a costume of convenience and 
order, then the Tories were right in de- 
fending it; if as a badge of inferiority, 
then the Liberals were right in attacking 
it. If the conductor’s uniform is put upon 
him, as it is, to help in maintaining the 
safety of the train and passengers, he 
should welcome it; if it is to mark him as 
belonging to a “lower class’ than the 
directors or the president of the road, he 
has the right of a manly man to object to 
it—THE EDITORS.] 


A Private View of a Thunder- 
Storm 


It is startling sometimes, at least to an 
editor, to think what a quantity of excel- 
lent literature is entombed every year in 
private letters. To the average newspaper 
man each readable, descriptive letter 


which he sees or hears seems like so much 


good “copy” wasted. Many a newspaper, 
for instance, would be glad to have for its 
own columns a description of a thunder- 
storm on Mount Washington as vivid as 
that which follows. It is part of a letter 
from a lady written this summer, without 
the slightest thought of printers’ ink, on 
the summit of Mount Washington to a 
friend who now gives us permission to 
make an extract from it: 


I came up here yesterday afternoon, and 
stayed over night, andsucha night! Yes- 
terday was one of the loveliest days ever 
known here, and I was in season to have 
a wonderful view. About sunset time the 
wind rose, and such cloud-pictures I never 
saw, and never expect to see again. They 
came suddenly, they chased each other all 
about us, they seemed hurrying and scurry- 
ing in all directions at the rate, it was said, 
of twenty-five miles an hour. Many times 
the cloud would approach us, break into 
fine sparkling mist enveloping us, and 
hurry on after others. All the while the 
sun was setting, and occasionally the 
mists would break away and give us a 
view of the purple and gold beyond. I 
was wild to leap from the rocks into these 
white billows and sail swiftly away with 
them. 

All this grandeur was caused by a warm 
day. Think of it! I could ramble about 
there without any outside wrap, holding 
an umbrella to shield my eyes from the 
sun; no chill, no wind—no such day this 
summer. The thermometer in the sun 
100°, in the shade 70°. At last, to cap 
the climax, while the moon shone clear— 
what there was of her—in the sky, a thun- 
der-storm came up below, and under 
the light of the moon we watched the light- 
ning flash from cloud to cloud below us. 
A thunder-storm in the moonlight! But 
the programme of this big mountain was 
not yet completed. Suddenly the clouds 
came up and surrounded us, and we were 
in the thunder-cloud or thunder-cap. The 
lightning flashed on all sides of us every 
moment. I had the strangest sensations. 
I felt the electric shock to the very finger- 
tips and the ends of my toes. My whole 


body seemed changed. My heart beat very 
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fast. I was electrified. It was deliciously 
terrible. One could not think of danger. 
One was in the midst of the elements, a 
part of them, as it were. It seemed as 
though I was sending out these flashes of 
vivid lightning—such a curious impression. 
The lightning played about the telegraph | 
wires in the room; altogether it was ex- 
citing. 


Another Defense of Finney 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read with interest the criticism 
of a correspondent on a sermon by the 
Rev. C. G. Finney. By a good providence 
it was my lot to attend the ministry of 
Professor Finney for eight years or more, 
and never in a long life have I .witnessed 
such yearning tenderness and compassion 
for sinners as was characteristic of him. 
Thousands, it may be, are yet living on 
whose minds his graphic and tender rep- 
resentation of the return of the Prodigal 
Son is ineffaceably written. 

It may be wise to take such criticism 
cum grano salis, as the following incident 
may indicate. I received it from the late 
Lewis Tappan, who was deeply and, he 
believed, savingly interested in his ministry: 
It was published that during his revival 
labors in New York State Mr. Finney had 
proclaimed that he was commander-in-chief 
in the Lord’s Army. Mr. Tappan adver- 
tised that he would pay at least one hun- 
dred dollars—I think it was three hundred 
—for credible evidence of the truth of that 
statement. All the evidence he could get 
was a little Universalist paper, published, I 
think, in Buffalo. JoHN H. Byrpb. 

Lawrence, Kan. 


A True Service 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Wordsworth wrote, “Small service is 
true service while it lasts.” Isn’t it a pity 
that the beautiful stanza beautifully printed 
on page 669 of The Christian Union for 
October 10 is misquoted? I am assuming 
that you like to have your attention called 
to such matters—as / do. : 
CAROLINE B. LEROw. 
October 8, 1891. 


The Sweating System 


A correspondent in San José, Califor- 
nia, referring to the work of the Rev. L. 
A. Banks, of Boston, in attacking the 
sweating system, accounts of which have 
been printed in The Christian Union, 
sends us the following statement concern- 
ing the so-called ‘‘ Chinese cheap labor” 
on the Pacific Coast: 


In your July issues I noted carefully the articles on 
the sweating system in Boston. We read so much 
about Chinese cheap labor that I was curious to 
compare the wages given by our Chinese merchants 
with those given by white merchants. Unfortunately 
I have to compare work with work without regard to 
the sex of the worker, as there are few Chinese 
women here. 

The men making underclothing are paid from $25 
to $30 per month, furnishing their own machines, 
but the employer finds thread and needles besides 
boarding and lodging the workers; nor do they work 
late or very early, beginning in summer about 8 A.M. 
Buttonholes when given out range from one to five 
cents apiece, only the coarsest bringing one cent, 
most bringing five, thread furnished by employer. 
These are prices for cotton goods, mostly under- 
clothing. 


A comparison of these prices with the 
wages which Mr. Banks assures us are 
sometimes paid to human beings in Boston 
would indicate that it is not always safe to 
speak with contempt of Chinese cheap 
labor. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Nelson EF Sons 


The Popular Hand Atlas of the 
World. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Index of Thirty-five 
Thousand Places. This Atlas contains Sixty 


Full-page, beautifully colored Maps, with all 


Recent Discoveries and Political Changes in 
- the Continent of Africa and other parts of 
the World, and will be found invaluable for 
reference and general use. Large imperial 
4to, cloth extra, $6.00. 
.' An admirable Atlas... . . Another feature is the 
liberal space given to this country. Besides the general 
Map of the United States, there are six o:hers presenting 
the States in groups on a much Lanes scale; and there 


are also well-executed — of the chief cities and their 
environs.”—WV. ¥. Tribune. 


The Globe Hand Atlas. A series 


of fifty-four Maps, illustrating Political, 
Physical, Commercial, Astronomical, and 
Classical Geography, along with sixty Sec- 
tional Maps of Important Cities and Dis- 
tricts, and a General Index giving the situa- 
tion, latitude, and longitude of over five 
thousand places throughout the world. By 


J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 8vo, cloth’ 


extra, $1.00. 


This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and con- 
tains all recent discoveries and changes, and its 
hysical and classical maps and other educational 
eatures make it valuable for Schools and Colleges. 


** It is in the most convenient form for the study table.”’ 
—Public Opinion. 
** We have not met with a more complete book of the 


kind in such a cheap form, and we cordially recommend 


it.’— The Churchman. 


Wanderings in South America, 
Etc. By CHARLES WATERTON, Esq. 
With 16 illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, 
$2.00. Roxburgh, $3.00. 


** The first thing which strikes us in this extraordinary 
chronicle is the genuin-g zeal and inexhaustible delight 
with which all the barbarous countries he visits are de- 
scribed. He seems to love the forests, the tigers, and the 
apes—to be rejoiced that he is the only man there !’— 

ydney Smith. 

“* It possesses decided interest, although written so long 
ago.”’— The Congregationalist. 


Fritz of Prussia, Germany’s 
Second Emperor. By Lucy Tay Lor, 
author of “ The Children’s Champion, and 
the Victories He Won,” “Going on Pil- 
grimage,” etc. S8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


A deeply interesting and well-written account of 
the life and death of this noble hero. 


** Thousands in this country will read this volume with 
great interest.”"—School Four 

** The work of the author has evidently been a work of 
love, but while her praise has been unstinted, it has not 
been in any degree overdrawn.’’—Christian at Work. 

** The type and paper are clear and good, like the story.” 
—N. Y. Evangelist. 


Alison Walsh. A Study of To-day. 
By CONSTANCE EVELYN. 8vo, cloth extra, 
$1.50. 


An extremely interesting and suggestive character 
study. The heroine, losing faith in the Christian 
religion, passes through great tribulation and anguish 
of soul. ed the persuasion and example of lovin 
friends, and by earnest effort on her own part to fol- 
low the precepts of our Lord, she finds at last in his 
religion that peace which passeth all understand- 
ing. 


Blacksmith of Boniface Lane 
(The). By A. L. O. E., author of “ Beyond 
the Black Waters,” ‘Harold’s Bride,” 
* Driven into Exile,” etc. r12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 

A tale svn go an historical basis. Its hero is John 

Badby, the Lollard blacksmith who perished at the 

stake. The incidents and characters are portrayed 


with all the freshness and picturesqueness common 
to A. L. O. E.’s works. 


| four-sevenths of an inch. 


Graphic History of the British 
Empire (The). From Celtic Times to 
the Present Day. Illustrated with maps, 
plans, and tables.- 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 
Roxburgh, $3.00. 


The title, The Graphic History, is justified not 
only by the picturesque style of the work, but also by 
its contents and its plan. It consists of a series of 
pictures showing, on a broad canvas and without too 
many details, the great movements—political, social, 
educational, and relies essentiall 
the history of the British Islands and the Britis 

ople. The narrative ends with the jubilee of 
Victoria. 

** The style is clear, concise, and correct.”’— 7he Church- 
man. 

**We have the wonderful story of the English people 
in a moderate space. ... In fact, the writer has fully 
realized what is required of a historian in this part of the 
nineteenth century.’’—School Journal. 


Jack and Floss at Home and at 
Sea. A Story for the Young in Words of 
One Syllable. By Mrs. ArTHUR G. K. 
WOODGATE. 1I2mo, cloth extra, 60 cts. 
The story of Jack and Floss’s adventures at the 

seaside, and what they did when they returned home. 

The simple style in which it is written—in words of 

—— it suitable for the very youngest 

readers. 


Loyal Hearts. A Story of the Days 
of “Good Queen Bess.” By EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEN, author of “ Winning the 
Victory,” “ Heiress of Wylmington,” “ Bird- 
ie’s Resolve,” etc. S8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 
A story of the time of Queen Elizabeth, affording 

interesting glimpses of court life, and of the charac- 

ter and strange policy of that remarkabie woman. 

Its interest is enhanced by the stirring pictures that 


are given of the war in the Low Countries, and of the 
defeat and destruction of the Spanish Armada. 


Stories of the Trees (The). Talks 
with the Children. By Mrs. W. H. Dyson, 
author of “Children’s Flowers,” ‘ Apples 
and Oranges,” etc. With _ illustrations. 
I2mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

‘* Although avoiding the dry technicalities of science, 


she has presented a great many scientific facts—her stories 
are science and poetry combined.’’— School Journal. 


My Counsellor. Holy Scripture ar- 
ranged as Morning and Evening Meditations 
throughout the Year. In twelve divisions, 
with “ Key Word” foreach month. Beauti- 
fully printed in red and black, with carmine 
borders, on the famous “Oxford India 
Paper.” By the use of this paper the dimen- 
sions have been reduced very much below 
those of any book containing the same amount 
of letterpress matter. Extra superfine cloth, 
red under gold edges, $1.50. WENETIAN 
Morocco, padded, round corners, red under 
gold edges, $2.25. 


‘** [have pu’ ‘ My Counsellor’ into my breast pocket for 
personal use, for I can see that it is meat and medicine for 
the soul.””—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 

‘Very dainty in India paper, fine printing, red lining, 
edge gilding, and pretty binding is Aly Counsellor... 
how to realize that 740 pages make a thickness of but 
The compiler has done his 
work well.”’—Sunday-School Times. 


Hospice of the Pilgrim. The 
Great Rest-Word of Christ. By J. R. Mac- 
DUFF, D.D., author of “ Morning and Night 
Watches,” “St. Paul in Athens,” “ Gloria 
Patri,” etc. With carmine borders, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. Z 


A volume intended to comfort and encourage 
weary and heavy-laden pilgrims on their way Zion- 
ward. It comprises thoughts on the great * Rest- 
word” of Christ, ‘‘Come unto me,” and on thirty- 
one * Rest-texts”’ linked to it. The whole forms 
readings for every day in the month. 

‘* These meditations are sweet, suggestive, and comfort- 
ing.”’— The Advance. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


THOS. NELSON & SONS 


33 East 17th Street, New York 


MACMILLAN & (0.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY 
Uniformly bound in Cloth, r2me, $1.00 each. 
By the author of ‘‘ John Inglesant.”’ 


Blanche 


Lady Falaise 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, author of “ John Ingle- 
sant,” &c. . 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


A new novel by the author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.”’ 
Cecilia de Noél 
By LANOE FALCONER, author of “ Mademoi-- 
selle Ixe.” 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Tim; 
A Story of School Life 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


Life’s Handicap 


By RupyARD KIPLING, author of “ Plain. 
Tales from the Hills,” “ The Light That 
Failed.” New edition, 12mo, $1.00. 


The Witch of Prague 


A Fantastic Tale 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Sara- 
cinesca,” “ Khaled,” &c. With numerous 
illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 12mo, 
$1.00. 


Mr. Crawford has written in many keys, but_never in 
so strange a one as that which dominates the *! Witch of 
Prague.” . . . ‘Lhe artistic skill with which this extraor-. 
dinary story is constructed and carried out is admirable and 
delightful. . . . Mr. Crawford has scored a decided tri- 
umph, for the interest of the tale is sustained throughout. 
. .. Avery remarkable, powerful, and interesting story.”’ 
—New York Tribune. 


New Edition. Vol. $1.25. 
Sermons 
Preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel 


By FREDERICK DENISON MAuRICE. In Six 
Volumes. Vol. I. 1I2mo. $1.25. 


New Edition in 1 Volume, large r2mo, $1.00.- 


Legends and Lyrics 
By ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. Witha new 
Portrait etched by C. O. Murray. Large 
12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


New Edition on Hand-made Paper, 18mo, $3.00. 
The Discourses of Epictetus 


With the Encheiridion and Fragments. Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Introduction, by 
GEORGE LonG, M.A. New Edition on 
Hand-made paper bound in_ buckram. 
2 vols., 18mo, $3.00. 


Just Published, with 600 Llustrations, 8vo, $8.00.. 
Electricity and Magnetism 


Translated from the French of Amédée Guil- 
lemin. Revised and edited by SILVANUS 
P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S. With 
600 Illustrations, 8vo, $8.00. 


Now Ready, with 300 Illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


Schliemann’s Excavations 


An Archzological and Historical Study by 
Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, Director of the 
Kestner Museum in Hanover. Trans- 
lated from the German by Eugéne Sel- 
lers, with an appendix on the recent dis- 
coveries at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann 
and Dr. Dorpfeld, and an introduction by 
Walter Leaf, Litt.D. With Illustrations. 
Svo, $4.00. | 


** Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages, tageter with his appendix 
describing last season’s work at Hissarlik, now give a ful 
and final Prone the Introduction. 


Messrs. Macmilian & Co. are the Agents in the 
United States for the publications of the Oxford and 
Cambridge University_Presses, and for Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, London. Their New Illus- 
trated Holiday Catalogue will be sent free by mail, 
to any address on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


112 FOURTH AVE., . . . NEW YORK 
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MAG 


This number opens with a hu- 
morous Thanksgiving story by 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, enti- 
an,” charmingly illustrated by W. 


tled “The Inn of the Good Wom- 
T. SMEDLEY. 


JULIAN RALPH’s romantic pa- 
per, entitled “Dan Dunn's Outfit,” 
describes the difficulties attend- 
ing pioneer railroad construction 
in British Columbia. The writer 
is ably supported by Mr. REMING- 
TON’'S graphic illustrations, 


Mr. BESANT’S article on Lon- 
don is an entertaining descrip- 
tion of that city “In the Times 
of Good Queen Bess.” 


Very humorous is Mrs. RUTH 
McENERY STUART'S short story, 
“The Widder Johnsing.” 


Mr. Du MAuvRIER’s fascinating 
novel, “Peter Ibbetson,” is con- 
cluded. 


Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON concludes her descrip- 
tion of “Cairo in 1890,” introduc- 
ing some novel features, and 
showing a keen and careful obser- 
vation. The article is handsome- 
ly illustrated. 


HARPERS 
AZINE 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4 00. 


HARPER& BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE N Y 


Dr. HENRY M. FIELD contrib- 
utes an interesting article con- 
taining much new information 
about “Stonewall Jackson.” 
The article is copiously illus- 
trated. 


The third instalment of ‘ Chas. 
Dickens's Letters to Wilkie Col- 
lins"” concludes this record of 
the familiar intercourse between 


the two distinguished authors. ® 
The intricate problems which 
meet the European Powers in Af- 
rica are Ciearly stated in a very 
instructive article by Mr. AR- 
THUR SILVA WHITE, F.R.S.A., 
entitled “Africa and the Euro- 
pean Powers.” 


This number contains an im- 
portant paper on “The Treat- 
ment of Cancers and other Tu- 


mors,” by B. FARQUHAR CURTIS, [IH 
M.D., and WILLIAM T. BULL, 
M.D. 
AMELIE RIVES contributes a 
short poem, “Call not Pain’'s 


Teaching Punishment,” and 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS writes 
some exquisite verses under the 
title of ‘November — Impres- 


” 


sion 


MUSIC 


‘Sabbath Day Music 


A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, engraved 
plates. Very comprehensive. 39 pieces for piano or 
organ. 


Choice Sacred Solos 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Tenor. 
Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices 
40 songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass. 
Choice Sacred Duets 
30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
Song Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 
Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs of 
acknowledged reputation. 
Piano Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 and 
31 pieces meme anal Only the best composers 
are represented. 

Young People’s Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, in Paper, 81; Boards, 
81.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO. Jj. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Winnowed Songs 


By IRA D. SANKEY 


Has been adopted by a large number of Sunday-Schools. 
It is the most singable book of its kind. 


Price $35 per 100 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS. 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Price $30 per 100 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Cincinrati and New York New York and Chicago 


Containing new Carols 
CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS and a Responsive Service 
that may be used with or withoat the Carols. 16 pages. Price, 
ingle copy. 
EM A Beautiful New 
he CHRIST of BETHLEH » Christmas Service 
By J. E. HALL. containing an In- 
structive Responsive Service interspersed with New and Ae. 
propriate Carols. Price, 5 cents a single copy. OTHE 
SER VICES of the same character and at the same price, are 
‘‘Gold, Frankincense and Myrrh,’ ‘‘Christmas Joy Bells, 
**Good Will to Men,”’ *‘Noel, and ** Peace on 
—A NEW CAN 
A CHRISTMAS VISIO for Children by these two 
By C.L.Burnham & G.F.Root. well-known writers is sure 
to meet with a cordial ’reception. This new work is the pret- 
tiest and most entertaining they have produced thus far, 
Price, 30 cents a single copy. OTHER OANTATAS for 
the Christmas Season are *‘One Christmas Eve,’’ ‘‘Santa Claus 
& Co.,’’ **The New Santa Claus,”’ ‘‘Catching Kriss Kringle,’ 
“Judge Santa Claus,” ‘Santa Claus’ Mistake,’’ and ** The 
Waifs’ Christmas."’ Price of each, 30 cents per single copy. 
THE WONDERFUL STORY 
ture readings and music, 
By M. B. Brooks & G. F. Root. the principal events of 
Christ's life on earth. Beautiful and instructive, Price, 20 cents 


a single copy. ‘ 
BETH LEH EM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 
» ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
By G. F. Root. ever rendered. Price, 50 cts a single copy. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy of ‘Musical Visitor’ for Choirs, 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., The John Church Oe,. 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York, 


We Will Send Free 


The 24-page pamphlet containing specimen pages and 
description of ** the richest and best collection of hymns and 
tunes ever offered to the Churches,’’ 


The Church Hymnary 


By E. A. Bepg Lt, recently published with and without 
THE CHURCH PSALTER compiled by Henry 
vAN Dyxg, D. D. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO. 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


FALL ISSUES 


Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


HINTS AND HELPS ON THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL S. S. LESSONS FOR ~~. By Rev. 
David James Burrell, D.D., and Rev. fosepl 
Dunn Burrell. 468 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 

Pungent, practical expositions of the lessons for the 
whole year. They bring out the deeper meaning of the 
passages, meeting present-day needs, and are of real value 
to teachers. The excellence o Burrell’s Sunday- 
school lessons in ‘*‘ The Interior’’ insures a warm wel- 
come for this 
CHRISTIE’S HOME-MAKING. By Minnie E. 

Kenney, author of ‘‘ Christie’s Next Ihings,”’ etc. 

400 pp. I2mo. $1.25. 

Another capital book by this popular writer which will 
have a great charm for young people. 

WISCASSET STORIES. By Miss E. A. Hunter, 
author of ** Talks to Girls,” ** Talks to Boys,” etc. 
250 pp. I2mo. $1. 


A story of wiPage life, captivating and inspiriting. Those 
who have read the author’s previous works need no other 
inducement to buy this volume. 


A NEW ENDEAVOR. By Mrs. S. B. Tittering- 
ton. 394pp. I2mo. $1.25. 
A bright book, showing how a circle of boys and girls 
happily enlarged and enriched their lives. 


THE TWO BLIZZARDS—and Other Stories. 
oy Lynde Palmer, author of ‘“‘ Helps Over Hard 
Places,” etc. 220pp. 16mo. 75 cents; and 


TWINKLE AND WRINKLE; or, More Helps 
Over Hard Places. Bythe same author. 16mo 
75 cents. Delightful narratives, sure to please and 

nefit the readers. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. An exquisite booklet, 
“aggae in colors, illustrated from original designs 
y eminent artists, with a poem translated from 
the old German by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Gilt edged, silk tied, 50 cents; white leatherette, 75c. 


THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty 12mo, popular 
S. S. Library books, including: Just in Time, Up 
to the Mark, Quiet Corners, Honest Wullie, etc., 
in new, uniform, and attractive binding, at $1 each. 


NEW PRIMARY LIBRARY. Fifty illustrated 
volumes. 16mo. In a chestnut case. Only $10. 
Contains “Christie’s Old Organ,” “ Little Jack’s 
Four Lessons,” “ Little Faith,” ‘‘Saved at Sea,” 
and other charming books, handsomely bound in 
red cloth without library mark. Would also make 
excellent gift books for the younger scholars. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau Street, New York, and 


304 FOURTH AV., New 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St, Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HAMILTON W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 

I2mo. $1.25. : 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. iI2mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


new Anthems, etc., send for our descriptive list. 
We have nice things for this season. 


W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 
FILLMORE BROS. ible House New York. 


The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN 

BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL. 


Supertor in quality, ate 
price. I de he 
will forward: \iyou our 
samples Sree 


SAMUEL WARD CO. 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 
Christopher Columbus 


And how he received and im- 

‘parted the Spirit of Discovery. By JusTin 
WINSOR, Editor of “The Narrative and 
Critical History of America.” With por- 
traits and maps. 8vo, $4.00. 


A book of great value in biography, history, 
and geography. Mr. Winsor’s special qualifica- 
tions to write such a work are known to all. 


Betty Alden 


By JANE G. Austin, author of 
“A Nameless Nobleman,” “ Standish of 
Standish,” “Doctor Le Baron and his 
Daughters,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


“Betty” is the daughter of John Alden and 
Priscilla. This novel is full of the history and 
picturesque incidents of the Pilgrim story, and 
is likely to be one of the most popular of Mrs. 
Austin’s very successful books about the Old 
Plymouth Colony. 


Huckleberries 


‘Gathered from New England 


Hills. By Rose TERRY CookE, author of 

“ Steadfast,” “ Happy Dodd,” etc. 12mo, 

$1.25. 

A book of short stories, told with the skill 
and charm for which Mrs. Cooke is famous. 


bishop Wilber force 


By G. W. Dantett, M.A. 


With a portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 


A concise, excellent account of the life and 
achievements of one of the most eminent of 
modern English religious leaders. | 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


“KISSING” 


An amusing, interesting, and instructive book. Tells 
all about kissing from the earliest days to the present time. 
Price, 25¢.; of booksellers or by mail. 

Address UNION BOOK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trade supplied by C. T. Dillingham, N. Y 


Bryant’s Poetry and Song 


Contains the Gems of Literature—the garnered wheat 
without the chaff, A library of over 500 Volumes in 
One. New edition in great demand, paying the genial 
solicitor #165 per Month. For special terms, or for 
single copy for birthday or other gift, write 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


CGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. _ It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
trame.”’—Civil Service Gazette. 

. Madesimply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in halt-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


A TWO-CENT: stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner. 


THE CENTURY CO’S 
MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


aN HIS famous magazine has been at the head 
of all children’s periodicals since it began 
issue in 1873, and consolidated with itself “Our 
Young Folks,” “The Little Corporal,” “The 
School Day Magazine,” and other juvenile mag- 
azines of that day. From the first issue 


Mary Mapes Dodge 


aatees::.-4i Has been the editor, and the pens of the great- 

eae" > est writers of the English world, and the pencils 
“i. of the most famous illustrators, have been at 
"7 its service. Tennyson, Longfellow, Bryant, 
*°” Thomas Hughes, Whittier, Bret Harte, Bayard 
Taylor, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Alcott, Donald G. 
Mitchell, George Macdonald, and Professor 
Proctor are a few of the many great names 
which have been upon its list of contributors. 
Everything in it is illustrated. 


The November Number, 


Ready everywhere Saturday, October 24th, begins 
the new volume and is just the number for new 
readers to buy. It contains first — of Bran- 
der Matthews’s serial story, Lieut. Schwatka’s arti- 
cle on “A Dash with Dogs for Life or Death,” a 
charming story by Mary E. Wilkins, and a host of 
other good things. During the volume now begin- 
ning, besides a long list of serial stories, ST. NICHOLAS 
will have a great number of useful articles on such 
subjects as “ How Columbus Reckoned,”’ “ William the 
Conqueror,” “ Volcanoes and Earthquakes,” “Straight 
Lines and Circles,” “Strange Corners of Our Coun- 
try,” “,Honors to the Flac,” “ Boys and the National 
Guard,” “The Making of a Great Newspaper,” etc. 


; Lf there are boys and girls in your home you need 
Sr. NIcHOLAS. J costs $3.00 a year, or 25 centsacopy. News-stands and bookstores 
have it, or you can subscribe with the publishers (send check, draft, money or express order). 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ATTRACTIVE GIFTS IN STERLING SILVER , 


There can be mentioned but very few arti- 
cles in the complete household of to-day 
that are not made in sterling silver; it 
comprehends not only everything used in 
the dining-room, boudoir, and library, but 
covers the domain of the smoker, traveler, 
and musician as well. A very complete 
assortment of silver novelties, covering any 
or all of these grounds, will be sent at the 
request of our out-of-town customers for 
examination and selection. Among our 
specialties we illustrate a very acceptable 
gift to a smoker, the cigarette and match- 
holder, $10.50. The dainty “ Rip Van Win- 
kle” seal, suitable for a desk, $4.00. The 
stamp box, $3.75, on which we engrave a 
fac-simile of one’s name and address, $1.00 
extra. The inkstand at $14.00 is very hand- 
some, the top of heavy silver and the bottle 
: of the finest cut crystal. We have others 
ranging from $7.50, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00 to $100.00. The candlestick at $7.50 is one of a dozen different 
sizes and styles, varying from $6.00 to $25.00. The vinaigrette at $4.00 is oxidized in finish and very hand- 
some, and is but one of a hundred others made in various shapes and sizes. Orders filled with special care, 
and money will be refunded in full if our selection is in any degree unsatisfactory. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
Precious Stones, Silverware, Jewelry, and Porcelains. J . H. 7 OHN STON & CO. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 17 Union Square, cor. Broadway and 15th Street. 


Mention The Christian Union in your letter when you write. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The finest ee of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, BALT MD. 

Write for Cer and Prices. Best — oo and Tin BELLS 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. for &c. 

THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. Also CH ES AND BELILS. 


Price and terms free. Name this paper 
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Memorial 


For Churches, Hospitals, Li- 
braries, Public Buildings, etc. 
These plates can be made in a 
variety of ways, either of one 
metal or a combination of met- 
als. The borders can be cast, 
repousse or engraved. 

All information, together with 
photographs of work already 
executed, can be supplied by the 


« Ecclesiastical Department of the 


Goruam M’r’c Co. 


SILVERSMITHS 
BROADWAY AND IQTH ST., N. Y. 


Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets 


Below Cost of Importation 


Consisting of some of the finest specimens 
of Silk Candahar, Mecca, Lahore, Allawahlia, 
Royal Agra, Shiraz, Cashmere, Damascus, An- 
tique Hirati, Persian, Afghan, Antique Georgian, 
&c., in sizes and colors suitable for Drawing- 
Rooms, Libraries, Dining-Rooms, Halls, &c., 
offered at prices far less than cost of importation. 

Also, Antique and Modern 


DAGHESTAN RUGS 


of the finest qualities at prices ranging from 
$4.75 to $22.50 each 
Sizes, 5.0x3.3 to 11.6x5.6 feet. 


John & James Dobson 


40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. ‘The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 
exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 
remarkable ~~ of tone and great durability are 
secured, and phenomenal cupuacity to stand in 
tune. The Mason & 
lin SCREW- STRINGER 
Was patented in July, 1883, 
and is a veri- table triumph 
for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts ‘* the greatest improvement of the century ”’ in 
pianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
to all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HIGHEST 


STANDARD OF E XCELLENCE 
ways character- 
instrument, and 


which has al- 
ized the latter 
won for it Highest Honors 
at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without wunder-estimating the improvements 
— by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER és claimed to be the greatest improvement 
of them all, and without it the highest attainable 


excellence is simply impossible. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Correspondence 


“The Reason Why” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I am a constant reader of The Chris- 
tian Union, and can testify to the fact 
that it seldom states an untruth except 
to refute it. In your editorial upon 
“The Reason Why” I feel compelled to 
say that you depart from your habit, 
and I am equally certain that you will be 
glad to correct the error. 

You say that “if the United States 
Government could give the silver dollar a 
purchasing power in the world’s markets 
equal to that of a gold dollar, free coinage 
would be unobjectionable. Hitherto it 
has failed to do this, and there is no rea- 
son to believe that it can do this.” So 
much of the above quotation as amounts 
to a positive assertion is untrue. No 
government gives to its coin any purchas- 
ing power in any part of the world’s 
markets except that portion which it im- 
mediately controls. Any coin of any 
government is worth what it will buy at 
home, minus the cost of getting it there, 
and no more. Under free coinage it was 
never so much as questioned but that 
silver had the same purchasing power as 
gold; and even since the free coinage 
fraudulently ceased you cannot name a 
day or an hour when the purchasing power 
of a silver dollar was less than that of a 
gold dollar. More than this, there is no 
nation under heaven to-day where there is 
any difference in the purchasing power of 
silver and gold coins. How can you say, 
then, “if the Government could,” and 
“hitherto it has failed,” and “there is no 
reason to believe that it can’’? 

E. M. BURCHARD. 

Washington, D.C. - 

{ Under free coinage silver and gold had 
not the same purchasing power. The 
purchasing power of silver was greater 
than that of gold for twenty years before 
silver was demonetized in 1873. It 
was because of the greater value of the 
silver dollar that it disappeared from cir- 
culation. In 1873 a dollar in silver was 
worth a dollar and two cents in gold. 
Ten years earlier it was worth a dol- 
lar and six cents in gold. The de- 
preciation in the value of the gold dollar 
at that time was due to the discovery of 
the rich gold mines in California and 
Australia. The present depreciation in 
the value of silver has been due to the 
discovery of the rich silver mines in Ne- 
vada and Colorado. If the gold dollar 
was worth less than the silver dollar under 
the old free coinage, because the value of 
the bullion it contained was less, it is at 
least reasonable to suppose that under the 
proposed free coinage, when the value of 
silver bullion is less, the value of the silver 
dollar would be less also. Since the re- 
coinage of the silver dollar began in 1878, 


there has never been a day or an hour 


when a silver dollar was worth less than a 
gold dollar, for the simple reason that 
there was never a day or an hour when 
any one could get a silver dollar without 
depositing with the Government a gold 
dollar’s worth of silver bullion. The same 
is true of every “nation under heaven” 
where silver and gold coins circulate to- 
gether. The silver rupees in India are no 
longer interchangeable on the old basis 
with the gold coins of the empire; they 


have simply the market value to which the. 


silver bullion they contain entitles them. 
—THE EDITORS.] 


GRAND STREET 
NEW YORK 


MENS’ FURNISHING 


Underwear 


Men’s Natural Wool Shirts and Drawers 
49¢., 69c., 98¢., $1.25, $1.50 each 
Men’s Scarlet Wool Shirts and Drawers 
08¢., $1.25, $1.50 each 


Men’s Unlaundered Shirts 


43¢., 53c. each 
Half Hose 


PAIR 
Heavy Seamless Cotton - - 9c. 
Heavy Merino - - I2 


Camel’s Hair Natural Wool and 
Cashmere - - xz8c. 


Orders by mail promptly and accurately filled. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 
309, 311% to 321 Grand St., N.Y. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods. 


CARPETS 


A Special Drive 
ROYAL WILTONS 


AND 


AXMINSTERS 


Will be sold at about the Price of an Ordinary Velvet. 
New Weave Ingrains 


which we believe will wear equal to a Body Brussels, and 
in style and effect rich as a Wilton. 


Odd Patterns in Extra Supers 


to c ose out quickly at greatly reduced prices. 


CURTAINS 


Special attention is called to our new importation of © 


Embroidered Plush and Double Faced 


Velours 
in rare and novel effects; also to our 


LACE CURTAINS 


in Brussels, Renaissance, and Tambour at lowest prices. 


FURNITURE 


During the summer we have upholstered some elegant 
PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive designs, which 
we will close out at prices far below.those charged for first- 
class work elsewhere. : 

Parties purchasing their coverings from us car 
have their furniture reupholstered and covered in thé 
best manner at moderate charges. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and r4th Sts. — 
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ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


A fine importation of 


ANTIQUE CARPETS 


Rare and unique designs 


DAGHESTAN RUGS. 


Persian ana Turkey Carpets 


Special sizes for Dining-Rooms 
and Libraries 


Mounted and Unmounted | 


TIGER AND LION SKINS 
A Splendid Lot of Skin Mats 


Of extra fine quality 


K 19th ot. 


New York 


Winter Crepon, 
Bedford Cord, 


Other Novelties 


Recent shipments of Rich Dress Goods 
have replaced the early importations in our 
stock. 

The new lines to be on sale Monday con- 
tain the choicest and richest Novelties 
obtainable. 

Double-weight Crepon in the new 
‘Mode ”’ shades; the latest weave in this 
fabric is in alternate stripes of Bedford Cord 
and Crepon—an entire case of these. 

Choice shades in Bedford Cord; three 
grades of this popular suiting at lowest 
prices. 

Soft-tufted Camel’s Hair. 

New Crystal weave Bengaline. 


James McCreery& Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 


i NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
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Rich Millinery, Dry Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hosiery, Laces, Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 
tains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Fewelry, Szrlver- 
ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 


Special Notice. 


Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 
trating and describing our many lines, 


now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any address upon 
application. Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


ATERIALS for (Cro- 
. chet Scarf like this illus- 
tration: 3 spools Brainerd & 
Armstrong’s Crochet Silk and 
a No.2 Star Crochet Hook. The 
scarf can be made with two balls 
by making it a trifle narrower 
than the directions call for. 
_Other articles for which this 
silk is spectally adapted are; 
Tidies, Umbrella 
Cases, 
Crocheted Beaded Bag, 
Lamp Shades, 
Full directions for crochet- 
ing any or all of above mailed 
to any address on receipt of 
one-cent stamp. 

Ladies, ask your storekeeper 
for Frainer Armstrong’s 
Crochet Silk. All colors war- 
The_ reliability 
and permanence of the dyes, 
the artistic coloring, large 
assortment of shades, together 
with the extensive variety of 
threads they produce, have 
placed this company far in ad- 
vance of all other manufac- 
turers of silk thread for high- 
class needlework trade. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
625 Broadway, N. Y. 


rante ast. 


(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


English ” Black Thibet Suits 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


oO. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
NEW YORK 


E. 


245 BROADWAY, - - - 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


‘ \\ 


(Look for this window) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St., - New York 


ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT 


SHOES 
MADE BY 


C.P.Forp&Co. 


ROCHESTER, 
N.Y. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


Highlands, N. C.: The Land of the Sky. 24 
pages, illustrated. 

Hot and Healing Springs, Va., A Description 
of. 36 pages, illustrated. 

Innsbruck, Austria, and its Environs. Issued 
by the Hotel Tirol. 36 pages, illustrated. 
Kentucky: Guide to the Blue Grass Regions. 

52 pages, illustrated. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs, New Mexico: The 
Montezuma and Surroundings. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn., its Railways and 
Hotels. Illustrated. 

Manitou Springs, Col.; The Tourist’s Delight. 
40 pages, illustrated. 

Manitou Grand Caverns, Manitou Springs, 
Col. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Old Point Comfort, Va. One Hundred Yards 
from Fortress Monroe. Issued by the 
Hygeia Hotel. 32 pages, handsomely illus- 
trated. 

San Francisco, Cal. A Description of the 
Palace Hotel. 8 pages, illustrated. 

San José, Cal., and Environments. Issued by 
the Hotel Vendome. 56 pages, illustrated. 

Suwanee, Fla. On the Famous Suwanee 
River. The Suwanee Sulphur Springs. 20 
pages, illustrated. 

Waahington, D.C. A Description of Hotel 
Normandie. 24 pages, illustrated. 


WINTER HOMES 


District of Columbia 


THE FREDONIA 


$ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
American and European. uiet and Homelike. 
G. H. LA FETRA, Proprietor. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
epartment. A family hotel. No bar. 
Mrs. M. J. Cottey. 


Maryland 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
«European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the offer exceptional to families or 
tourists. or descriptive Lpacpiiet apply to The Christian 

nion. EO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Eutaw Place 


Baltimore 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the Cr of Balti- 
more and Chesapeake Bay. Healthiest mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 
Department of Christian Union or : 

C. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 


New Jersey 
AN COURT INN 


ROSELLE, N. J. 
N.Y. 150 trains. 


minutes Liberty St., N. 
t-class. Electric lights. Artesian water. 
year. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER I, 


Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 
P.M. 


PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


THE PINES 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Madison Avenue, between:2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. J. M. CH 


New York 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 


and iron waters. Cuisine Ue ree, sit for illus- 


trated pampnist. WM. E. 
Watkins, N. Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 


Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 
larly educated and experienced Physicians. — 

Hillside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or tired out. 

All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety elevator, tele- 
graph and telephone. : 

On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 

Open all the year. 

For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 


DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWBELL.) 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
It is a popular resort for health, change, rest, or recre- 
ation all the year. 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, 
Sun Parlor, and Promenade on 
the Roof. 

Massage, Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro- 
Thermal, all baths and all remedial 
appliances. 

Croquet and Lawn Tennis. 

Send for Illustrated circular. 


ARADISE HOME—Withor 
without 

treatment; 40 minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 
altitude 300 feet; forest trees, spring water, 
ires, steam heat, water-closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT, 100 East Isth St. NY. 


North Carolina 


ILD. 


LL, Manager, 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


HOTEL BELMONT 


The finest Winter Resort in the South, New brick 
building; steam heat and open fires; electric elevator and 
bells; gaslight; anda mage Jersey Dairy, Engage rooms 
before the midwinter rush. Take our private electric car 
at depot. JOHN S. MARSHALL, Director. 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. | First-class board, 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Central 
location. Fine views. Apply.to C. J. McCAPE 
24 Grove St. 


Grand View House Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and balmy 5 water and scenery unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to | 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 


California 


UNIQUE CORNER OF THE EARTH” 


ust published, will be sent, postpaid, upon application to 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO. 
CORONADO BEACH, California. 


TOURS 
MOLY LAND PARTY 


Sails Feb. 6, 1892, by N. G. Lloyd Str.—$600. 


Monthly Excursions to Italy, $380. Send for ** Tourist 
Gazette.”” Best ticketing facilities. 
Reference, by permission, Rev, Dr, Lyman Abbott. | 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
_ , sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S, S. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON! 


SELECT TOURS 


TO THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


UNDER THE P ALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 


OF — 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
October 15, 29, November 12, 26, and 
December 10, 1891. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


Good only on Special Train, will be sold 
from New York at 


$12.50 ROUND TRIP 


Return coupons valid only on special train the 
Saturday following. 

This rate includes railway fare and meals en route 
in{both directions, hotel accommodations in Washing- 
ton at the Arlington, Ebbitt, Normandie, or Wil- 
lard’s Hotels, from supper on Thursday to luncheon 
on Saturday, bothinclusive. 

A trip to MT. VERNON will be provided at 75 
cents the round trip. 


SPECIAL TRAIN 


Will leave New York at 11 A.M. on the dates above 
mentioned. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will ac- 
company each party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, ad- 
dress Thomas Purdy, Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad 849 Broadway, New York. For pamphlet 
givin fuil escription of these tours, address Recrea- 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 


Cuas. E. PuGu, J. R. Woop, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


—— 
— 
| 
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A Family Paper 


Sol 


TOURS 


Between Chicago and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portland. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicagoand St. Paul, Min=- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Sloux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL ACENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


For full information address the General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


W. H. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
3d Vice-Prest. © Gen’l Manager. G. P. andT. A. . 


easily. 
cents postage. 
0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS 
REFRIGERATORS 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


The Liebig COMPANY 


Have ed twenty-five years been putting 


up the famous product which stirred m 


ical circles when first invented and given 


to the world by the renowned chemist 
J Their 


ustus von Liebig. 


Extract of Beef 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into ‘“* Darkest Africa’? by Stan- 
ley. Itis unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Baer TRA, deli- 
cious and refreshing. Indispensable in Im- 
Proved and Economic Cookery. 


{Genuine 
with Justus 
signature von Liebig 


chitis, 

It is easily used, pleasan\and 
Much better than all snuffs, 
ts, washes, etc. Gives speedy relief, 
males a thorough cure. Send for a sagfple. 
FREE. J. W. BLOSSER, 
98 Broadway, New York G 


going to become of me?” 


Bits of Fun 


Gallant Youth (swimming toward sink- 
ing bather)}—Courage, Miss! Try and— 
Boston Girl—You should [gurgle] say, 
“ Try to!”—Chicago Tribune. 


Barking up the wrong tree.—Woman 


-Suffragist—I suppose you men are afraid 


that if we get the ballot we shall vote as 
our husbands tell us. Statesman—No, 
we're afraid you won’t.—Dorchester Bea- 
con. 


Legal Condensation.—Foreigner—Dey 
tell me you haf nearly dree hundert 
tousand vords in your language. How 
effer can you use so many? American 
(attorney at law)—We use all of ’em, my 
friend, every time we draw up an indict- 
ment.—Chicago Tribune. 


A student before Chicago Presbytery 
got the idea that one of the ministers was 
disposed to badger him. The immediate 
subject was the Holy Spirit. “What 
does the Holy Spirit do for you?” asked 
the minister. “Teaches me _ patience,” 
answered the youth, looking sharply at 
his 


In a hotel at the top of the Rigi the 
following announcement shows English 
as it is written in the Alps: “ Ministers, 
the venerable voyagers are advertised that 
when the sun him rise a horn will be 
blowed.” That announcement sufficiently 
prepares the visitor for the following entry 
in the wine list: “In this hotel the wines 
leave the traveler nothing to hope for.” 


There is a certain preacher of Hibernian 
antecedents in St. Paul, who considers 
himself to be in direct communication 
with the well of English undefiled, and is 
generally credited with the possession of 
as rich a brogue as.can be found any- 
where in Tipperary. Some mention was 
made of his peculiar pronunciation at a 
church meeting, which greatly angered 
him. He immediately called upon one of 
his leading parishioners, and, after com- 
plaining of the injustice done him, asked 
him whether, in his opinion, a single trace 
of the brogue was to be observed in his 
speech. ‘“ Well,” his friend answered, 
“if you wish to deny it, I should advise 
you to do so in writing.” —S¢. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


Colonel Charles Mitchell, who was 
Adjutant-General on General Lee’s staff, 
tells an interesting little story of General 
Wise and the surrender at Appomattox. 
Wise came riding down the road furiously 
to where General Lee and his staff were 
grouped. He was splashed with mud 
from head to heels. There were great 
splotches of mud dried and caked upon his 
face. “Is it true, General Lee, that you 
have surrendered?” ‘ Yes, General Wise, 
it is true.” “I wish, then, to ask you one 
question: What is going to become of 
my brigade, General Lee, and what is 
General Lee 
looked at the splashed warrior for a full 
minute, and then said calmly and in a low 
tone: “ General Wise, go and wash your 
face.” —E xchange. 


For Tired Brain 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., says: “I gave 
it to one patient who was unable to transact the 
most ordinary business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental exertion. Im- 
mediate benefit and ultimate recovery followed.” 


‘ furnished, pleasantly located, with grounds. 


Money In It 


—washing with 
There’s ease and comfort in 
it, too, and safety. There's 
wear saved on every thing 
washed ; there’s work saved in 
every thing you do. There's 
no time wasted, and little time 
spent. There’s nothing like 
Pearline. There’s no harm 
if you use it, there’s no reason 
in doing without it. 


of imitations which are being 
Beware 


eddled from door to door, 

irst quality goods do not re- 

uire such desperate methods to sell them. 
PEARLINE sells on its merits, and is manufact- 
tured only by 289 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


FOR SALE- One 100-light improved Tirrell Gas 
Machine. Used only two years, and in perfect order. 
Extra large apeetene reservoir. Cost, $400. No reason- 
able offer refused. Good chance tor suburban church or 
pervees residence to furnish your own gas. Address CU. A. 

OEBUCK, Williamstown, Mass. 


AN ARCHITECT’S RESIDENCE, built by him- 
self, on beautifully shaded Washington Avenue, eight 
minutes from Bridge, will be sold at a low figure, on easy 
terms, to a purchaser appreciating thorough construction, 
sanitary y ene, and artistic finish throughout in natu- 
ral woods, and preferring such to cheap ornateness, 
Decorated throughout, handsome and unique gas fixtures, 
electric arin 5 alarms, house bells, etc.. Apply to ED- 
WARD CHESTRE SMITH, Architect, 
Building, 5 and 6 Court Square, Brooklyn. 


WANTED —A thoroughly respectable country girl, 
about twenty, well instructed by her mother in housework, 
to make herself useful and assist in various capacities in a 
private family in New York, where she would have an 
excellent home and be under good influences. She must 
be thoroughly neat and in good health, and furnish_ best 
references. Address R. L. C., No. 199, Christian Union 

ce. 


A LADY who has filled a position as music teacher in 
a college desires a few private pus in music, in New 
York City. Terms moderate. Address Mrs. M. F., No. 


197, care of The Christian Union. 


A WINTER SOUTH.—A competent lady wishing 
to spend a winter South can Pay her wen 7 or in part. 
For particulars, address CRESCENT CLASP WORKS, 
Corset Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TO LET —furnished or unfurnished—until May 1, cot- 
tage on the boulevard, Summit, New 

ent ex- 
tremely low to the right pasty Address S. H. W., Room 
34, No. 31 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH-SEEKERS.— Private family will let fur- 
nished room with board. Desirable location for an invalid ; 
husband and wife or two single gentlemen preferred. 
other boarders. For address Mrs. E. V. 
CLOSE, San Antonio, Texas. 


AGREEABLE, well-bred woman offers light services 
for refined home and small pecuniary remuneration ; excel- 
lent writer, needlewoman, nurse, or domestic assistant. A 
work or music. In or near “ preferred. Highest refer- 
ence. Huguenot, No. 233, Christian Union Office. 


IN THE SUNNY SOUTH.”’’—Business for sale. 
Opportunity for lady or family desiring occupation in a 
Southern health resort. An attractive | cuss, Senay 
located on high ground, on electric car line, full of board- 
ers summer and winter. This well-established business 
will be transferred to suitable party. Price, including en- 
tire furnishings of house, $1,200. Everything new one 
year ago and costing much more than price asked for both 
goods and business. Best of references. Address SU N- 

Y SOUTH, No. 241, care of The Christian Union. 


WANTED — By a lady of refinement and intelligence, a 


Jefferson 


po as teacher of pianoforte, or as companion. Can 
urnish references regarding character, musical ability, and 
general fitness for the position. Address No. 242, Chris- 


tian Union. 


WANTED—A strong, health 
and housework. $1 #9 a month. Address 
245, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PERSONS needing the beneficial effects of the Ten- 
nessee mountain air can find pleasant rooms and good 
board in a desirable neighborhood by applying to W. 
CLARK, Grandview, Khea Co., Tenn. 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD for the birth 
or baptismal record of Edmund, Else, Jerusha, Hannah, 
and Susanna, children of Edmund—born 1701—and Han- 
nah Tompkins, before removal to Woodbury, Conn., in 
1735. Miss PRICHARD, Waterbury, Conn. 


woman to do sewing 
P. O. Box 
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Financial 


The arrival of nearly $5,500,000 gold 
from the other side this week, and the 
excess of payments from the Treasury of 
over $3,000,000, more than doubled the 
amount of money drawn from banks for 
interior shipment, and left them with 
about $4,500,000 increase in funds from 
the condition of a week ago; but a very 
heavy augumentation in deposits of over 
$8,000,000, as given below, leaves the 
actual increase of reserve at a little above 
$2,300,000, and, as will be observed, gives 
the banks at the close of the week about 
$9,000,000 totals in reserve. Money, as a 
consequence, rules very easy at about 3% 
per cent., with extremes at 2% and 5 per 
cent. The feature over on the other side 
is the success of the Russian loan in Paris, 
after the indulgence of a fear that, for 
political reasons, there might be a difficulty 
in negotiations. The Bank of England did 
not raise its rate of discount this week, 
which still stands at 3 percent. These 
facts both tended to strengthen the mar- 
kets over in London, which in turn 
created a foreign buying movement here 
late in the week. The scarcity of com- 
mercial bills stiffened exchange, and the 
very light buying of our securities until as 
late as Thursday or Friday prevented the 
making of any new bills based on securi- 
ties, so that foreign exchange rules %4 to 
I per cent. higher, closing about 3 per 
cent. above a week ago. This has pre- 
_ vented any large engagements of gold for 
shipment here, and hence but a compara- 
tively light amount is afloat; $18,000,000 
of gold, about, has thus far been shipped, 
and the pause is not detrimental to further 
like.movements which are sure to come. 

The Bureau of Statistics at Washington 
has issued its report of the September 
merchandise exports of certain leading 
staples; namely, wheat, corn, rye, oats, 
barley, petroleum, provisions, and cotton. 
These exhibit a movement in money value, 
abroad, for August, of about $60,000,000 
against about $48,000,000 a year ago the 
same month. The total value in bread- 
stuffs for September alone: is about 
$31,000,000, against $7,000,000. The re- 
sult for the two months of August and 
September in breadstuffs alone, in money 
value, is upwards of $53,000,000, against 
$7,000,000. These figures are simply un- 
precedented. The shipment of cotton 
abroad, however, falls short about $10,- 
000,000 in comparison with 1890 in Sep- 
tember. This movement, however, will 
go forward later. 

Eighty-five railroads in the first week in 
October show a gain in gross earnings of 
Over 6.20 per cent. as compared with the 
corresponding week of 1890, and eighty- 
nine roads show an increase of above 7 
per cent. The tendency with railways now 
is to expand in gross earnings, and the 
future months are not likely to diminish this 
tendency. Railways are taking steps in 
various ways to raise means to enlarge 
equipment for the coming year’s business, 
so that at the moment much is said about 
the developing needs of railways for addi- 
tional means ; but thisis a healthy and per- 
fectly normal feature, and not a sign of 
weakness. 

Stocks and bonds alike have been quiet 
for the week; though subjected to a good 
deal of hammering, there have been only 
slight yieldings in price, and the result of the 
week’s work discloses a generally better 
range of quotations on both lists. At the 
close of the week, both Friday and Satur- 
day,a decidedly better feeling took pos- 


session of the markets, and at the very 

close prices scored a good advance, with 

some heavy buying for foreign account. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


5.823.100 
Legal tenders, decrease...........-- 1,335,800 


This gives the city banks a little in ad- 
vance of $9,000,000 in surplus reserve. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 


Company’s Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
CAGM GAPITAL.............. $500,000 00 


Rererve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............ 1,994,685 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891, 
$2,950,394-.07 


CHAS. P. PEROT, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secreta and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, -June 30, 1801 


authorized, . ...- $4,000,000 
Paid in (Cash), .. 2,049,550 00 
830,396 67 


Surplus and undivided profits, 
This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investment securities. 
Buys and maepestntos Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and'Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stocks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 
The Central Trust Company 


lean business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mortgages with the Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 


vest in these bonds. 
RANK R, JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


MORE MONEY IS MADE 


Every year out of dividend-paying mining stocks 
than in any other class of investments. Why don’t 
ou make some of it? Our pamphlet “About Colorado 
ines & Mining Stocks” will tell you how. Sent free. 


TAYLOR & RATHVON, Denver, Col. 


Dividend-Paying Mines. 
BRANCH, 58 & 59 AMES BUILDING, BosTON, MASS. 
Denver Nat'l, City Nat’l, Colorado 
References. Nat’l and Commercial Nat’l Bank. 


Texas Loansan¢ Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New York City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
papers ; atson& Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 
ird National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
n , Scotland: e -American 
For information write 


to 
E. B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


Many people wonder all their 
lives how things are done. _ 

They have only to ask. 
There is always somebody 
ready to answer. | 

We have a pamphlet worth 
much to one who has money to 
lend. Sent free. 


Tue Kansas City INvEsSTMENT ComPANy, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or , 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Office J ohn Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
wou, 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments forcolleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safely is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


PINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes with- 
out pins; a perfect success; patent recently issued; 
sold only by AGENTS to whom the exclusive right is 
iven; on receipt of so cents we will send a sample 
ine by mail; also circulars, price-list, and terms to 
agents; secure your territory at once. Address THE 
PINLESS CLOTHES LINE COMPANY, 120 
Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,ete. 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
- An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
\ for sale by leading Druggists, 
DryGoods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20¢. 
F.C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury 
Mass. 


H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
>} 
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A Family Paper 


A Word to “ Justice” Concerning 
Dr. Finney 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I would knowingly do injustice to no 
man, living or dead; but so long as new 
works on Dr. Finney appear, the public 
have a right to the whole truth; and my 
“anecdote” gave just this, and no more. 
Thus only can one form a just estimate. 
Why does “Justice” refer only to the 
“one excitable woman ” made insane that 
night, and omit mention of Mr. Moore? 
This is the entry in my father’s journal: 
“ Saturday, December 19, 1829. I attended 
a funeral in Roosevelt Street, and another 
in Cherry Street. The last was of that 
unfortunate Mr. Moore, who became de- 
ranged under Finney, and died in the 
Lunatic Asylum.” This journal shows 
also that my father heard Finney’s ser- 
mons, was at his inquiry meetings, and 
conversed with him personally. Probably 
there are aged persons now living who 
can testify to other cases of mental de- 
rangement. If so, will they testify? 
Hardly had I read my own article in The 
Christian Union when I received a letter 
of thanks from an attorney-at-law for re- 
calling his own experiences! That Dr. 
Finney had some noble traits is certain 
enough. That he caused many to turn 
from selfish lives and consecrate them- 
selves to God and duty I dare not deny. 
But thorough scholars well know that here- 
siarchs and mad fanatics have often done 
the same; for ‘God makes the wrath of 
man to praise him.” 

I heard that sermon when about fifteen 
years old, a pupil in the grammar school 
of Columbia College. I entered the col- 
lege in 1830, eight inonths after Moore’s 
death. My age and discipline were surely 
enough to give full comprehension of Fin- 
ney’s doctrine and to receive most endur- 
ing mental impressions. To this hour I 
can see and hear Finney as he vociferated 
that quoted sentence. Can I ever forget 
my anger and horror at what seemed to 
me blasphemy of “ Him whose name is 
Love”? A Christian’s active vigor of 
love and justice ought to be strong enough 
to grind to powder and annihilate the flinty 
logic that leads to the doctrine taught by 
Finney that Sunday night! 

Will “Justice” deny that Finney 
preached the eternally increasing guilt and 
punishment of lost sinners? that he did 
this with great vehemence? that his pecul- 
iar gospel (!) wrought perilous excite- 
ment? If he cannot, it were wise to let 
facts tell their own tale. 


DANIEL H. CHASE. 
Middletown, Conn. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS FROM 
NEW YORK TO WASHINGTON 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, through its person- 
ally conducted tourist —- and an unexcelled 
standard of high service, has won an enviabie record 
for itself in these Washington tours, They have 
revolutionized the old system of travel, where so 
much incidental worry attended the planning of a 
few days’ jaunt. 

To visit the Capital under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has its advantages, not only 
from a point of comfort, but also ig, org The next 
of the season will leave New York, foot of Cortlandt 
and Desbrosses Streets, in a special fast express train, 
October 29, at 11:00 A.M., reaching Washington 
early that evening; returning, leave Washington 
3:20 P.M. the following Satorday. The round-trip 
rate of $12.50 includes, in addition to railroad fare in 
both directions, meals ex route, accommodations and 

ard at the principal hotels in Washington. The 
dates of the later tours of this series are November 
12, 26, and December 1o. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS 


This famous sanitarium and all-year-round resort 
and nature’s greatest wonder is provided with the 
best of hotel and bathing. facilities. Reached in 
through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars from St. 

ouls, via Iron Mountain Route oy. . C. Town- 
T= Coeur Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. 

s, Mo, 


“By Far Tite BEsT” 


Bowden Lithia Water 


Georgia 
PROF. R. OGDEN DOREMUS SAYS 


‘The Bowden Lithia Water contains much more LITHIA than any other 
natural water, or about 4!4 grains per gallon.” 


This remarkable Water is-prescribed by the most eminent physicians with unerring effect in the follow- 
ing diseases: Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, Gravel and Stone in the bladder, in Chronic 
Bright’s Disease, and in all affections of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Urethra, requiring alkaline treat- 
ment. In the various diseases of the Digestive Organs, including Dyspepsia, Liver Diseases, Jaundice, 
etc., it has proven highly successful. 

In Habitual Constipation and in Hemorrhoids dependent on a torpid condition of the Liver it isa 
remedy of great excellence, The relief afforded by it in Constipation is not due to any decided laxative 
property, but to its alterative power over the secretions. 

It is a guaranteed specific for every form of Skin Disease, including Eczema, Psoriasis, Urticaria, 
and Scrofulous Eruptions. 

Its power in Insomnia is unequaled, and as a Nerve Sedative it stands without a rival. 


Cases of One Dozen $5 00 
sn ‘* 50 Quarts, sparkling, $10.50; 50 Pints....... 7 50 


Insist upon having this Water—IT IS THE BEST ! 


ent for New York and vicinity. 
Handsomely illustrated booklet, showing views of Sweet Water Park, Hotel, Baths, and Springs, and 


opinions of leading physicians, sent free upon application to the general agent or to the Recreation Depart- 
ment of The Christian Union. 


R. L. DICKS, GENERAL AGENT 
143 Liberty Street, New York 


If your druggist does not sell it, send his name to the undersigned, General A 


ROGERS BROS. Spoons and 


Forks means they are plated three times heavier on the three points most 
exposed to wear as shown above, adding correspondingly to their dura- 
bility, at an additional cost on Tea Spoons of 75c. and on Table Spoons 
and Forks $1.50 per dozen. 


MANUFACTURED MWIERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. MERIDEN, CONN. LONDON. PARIS. 


SAN FRANCISCO, HAMILTON, ONT. 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF EVERY FIRST@“CLASS DEALER. 


ant 


THE FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
t i i ts; esigns sent on receipt of 25 . 
price ist sent free, “THE FORSYTH MFG. 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 


‘ 
‘ 
' 
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A% LAST a satisfactory Book-Case has 
been produced, suitable to the demands of home 

library, school-room, or office. Our new patent B 

Bearing turn table principle overcomes all objections. 
No sticking ;_ nosqueaking; noleaning. ‘Ten styles, 
Saapencing all sizes and prices, from, $10.00 up. 
Illustrated catalogues free. (Quote Christian Union. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


} 


> 
> 
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Ueliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 
Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
FOR THE \TEETH: the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to us2. 


hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, *“*4SS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 
c oF RUBIFOAM FREE TO ANY ADDSSSS. 


Two] 
X<-2-T. 
MMM 
| 
ai SARGENT’S ROTARY BOOKCASES 
| i | | 
—— a 814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 
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Correspondence 


Not “Superficial Gossip ” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

One’s hearty admiration of the impar- 
tiality of —The Christian Union raises the 
hope that it will tolerate a wail from the 
heart of a benighted Britisher over its too 
easy faith in the patent political medicine 
purveyed by the Gladstone school. Won- 
derful though it may seem, there really are 
two sides to the question of English Home 
Rule—two as a minimum, though I think 
I could play the showman to at least half 
a dozen other aspects, if the average 
American newspaper were not so afraid of 
seeing things all round. In one of its 
short editorials, The Christian Union ac- 
cepts the superficial party gossip of the 
hour, which tells the American public that 
Gladstone is cocksure to come into power 
at the next election, that the Tories, dis- 
heartened, fully admit it, and that the 
English people are unanimous in commis- 
sioning their political laureates to concoct 
no end of inspired /zdz/ates for the cele- 
bration. Queer, very queer, this unprece- 
dented topsy-turvyism of the British 
character. A slow-coach folk, too phleg- 
matic to excite themselves over joys as 
yet zx nubibus, preferring the solid delights 
of old ale to all Frenchified frothings of 
thin champagne, have, all of a sudden, con- 
verted themselves into bubbling enthu- 
siasts, lashed into delirium by flimsy films 
of Hope as cheaply as the average delegate 
at a Saratoga convention. 

May I suggest that the age of miracles 
is familiar most as a dissolving view? I 
may be mistaken, but, if I know anything 
of the character of my own people, it is 
this: we stand a wonderful deal of chaff 
or misrepresentation until the time for 
action comes, and then we write our 
answer on the rocks. This talk of the 
moral of bye-elections, of Gladstonitish 
prophesyings, of epidemic enthusiasms in 
party camps, is sillier than the thinnest 
Theosophistry. In 1874 and 1885 the 
same leader indulged in the same calcula- 
tions and predictions, and landed in a hole 
all the deeper for his pains. And in this 
Paradise of Politicians, New York—the 
Home of Muzzled Patriots—I am surprised 
that the mute amusement of non-Radical 
observers is mistaken for acquiescence in 
the Radical claim. The English people 
are emphatically zo¢ represented by the 
talkee-talkee fraternity of whatever school. 
There has been a great awakening since 
Gladstone performed his somersault over 
Parnellism. The glamour of his rare per- 
sonality has long saved him—aged and 
overburdened with cares—from the cold 
criticism that has stripped the gilding off 
other demigods. But if there is cause for 
patriots to distrust a leader’s patriotism— 
as I, for one, distrust and oppose my most 
honored hero in the old days—then surely 
it is but fair to offer, to press upon, 
those perhaps less intimately acquainted 
with the facts, our reasons for that distrust. 
Mr. Gladstone’s political career has been a 
tale of sudden conversions, desertions from 
his own side to that of his enemy on the 
eve of the battle. He initiated none of the 
movements that carried him into power 
as figurehead. He has never been one of 
the noble pioneers who labor and suffer 
during the evil days of hope deferred. A 
Tory who marched with the Whigs while 
sneering at Radicals, a Churchman who 
disestablished a part of his Church, a Chris- 
tian who championed slavery and filled his 
purse with the profits, an eleventh-hour 
Radical who glories in the hereditary right 


to rule and make laws, an Irish Liberator 
who has been the harshest imprisoner of 
Irish patriots and the cause of the excess 
of outrages, an economist whose rule was 
the costliest to the people, a statesman 
whose meddling and muddling trailed his 
country through the mire of European 
contempt—all these, and each strategical 
votte face, justified in beautifulest phari- 
saic moralizings. Even his present right- 
hand man, John Morley, the sole remnant 
left to him of the band of intellectually able 
men who are equally honest—even Morley 
was constrained to record of his beloved 
master th’s significant key-word: “ Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind is a mint of logical 
counterfeits.” These are only a few points, 
submitted as basis for this earnest and 
respectful suggestion—Dear Brother Jona- 
than, don’t wax dogmatical over the duties 
and follies and the inferior patriotism of 
your relations three thousand miles off. 
Please consider that they probably see the 
situation from the inside as correctly as 
you can from the outside, and don’t get so 
wild over the mote in John Bull’s still 
serviceable eye, which mote your telescope 
magnifies, at least until you have got rid of 
the Irish cataract in your own eye, which 
to some of us outsiders seems to threaten 
to sweep away the leaven of Americanism, 
which still is your true glory. 
PLAIN ENGLISHMAN. 


[There are, of course, widely different 
views of Mr. Gladstone’s character and 


public services; The Christian Union pre- 


sents the interpretation of the man and 
the statesman which the undisputed facts 
of the Liberal leader’s career, in its judg- 
ment, carry on their face. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the editorial state- 
ments with regard to the probability of a 
Liberal victory at the coming election were 
not based on “superficial party gossip,” 
but on wide observation of English opin- 
ion of all shades, and from both public 
and private sources of information.—THE 
EDITORS. | 

—Ole Bull’s son, who is about twenty 


years old, will soon make his début in 
Paris as a violinist. 


VAN HOUTEN'S! 
COCOA 


“* Best & Goes Farthest.” 
2“Once tried, used always.” 


“ ButLaw, there's ' 
o credit in being 

Jolly when you 
Have Van Hov-' 

TEN’S 

Drink.” 


MARE TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Its great success has,of course,led to many , 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and | 
}a comparison will easily prove that none | 
equals Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and | 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


: Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 

» Ba If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose , 
25cts.to either VAN HOUTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade | 
$ St.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
P 


‘ 


) a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will § 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
by VAN HouTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. Az. 


aa a 


The 
Testimonial 
ldea 


has been hard worked, but it has 
common sense for tts foundation. 
We MUST trust others. The evt- 
dence of sense ts the first and high- 
est kind of evidence. Yet to ignore 
the evidence of others ts narrow and 
unwise. Printing enables a thous- 
and to profit by the experience of 
one. Drs. Starkey and Palen pub- 
lish a book of testimonials. It shows 
the wonderful power of their Com- 
pound Oxygen. It gives names, ad- 
dresses,and particulars. It convinces 
reasoning people. It has been the 
means of making thousands of weak 
people strong—sick people well. 
They read, believed, and were bene- 
fited. Anybody can have the book 
Jor the asking. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
i 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PALF 


The Man with 
a Long Face. 


\BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


his Bile 

lous and @ 
Nervous Disorders, § 
arising from a Weak @ 
Stomach, Impaircd ¢ 
Digestion, Constipa- 
) tion, or a Torpid Liver. One dose 
will oftentimes relieve Sick Headache 
twenty minutes. 


> Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box. $ 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St, 35 ‘ 


( 
4 
‘ 
( 
( 
4 
( 
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THIS IS — 
TYPE USED. 


DEAR WE YORK 
THIS TIPERRITER DOES THE SAM 

QUALITN OF WORK AS A REMINGTON. 

DAD WILL WRITE 20 WORDS A MINUTE 


A and Type Writing machine for cals ONE 
DOLLAR, Exactly like cut; regular Remington type; does 
the same quality of work; takes a fools cap sheet. Complete 
with paper holder, automatic feed, ee ig type wheel & inking 
roll; uses copying ink. Size 3x4x9 inches; weight, 12 0z; Sat- 
igh for $1.00; by mail, 15e. extra for ga 
Me ike GERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST., N. ¥. CITY. 


A BOOK FREE 


We will mail to any address our book of cures, con- 
taining absolute proof that Consumption, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and allied diseases are being promptly 
cured in all parts of the world. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO. 


P. O. Box 1666, - - - Nashua, N. H. 
New York Office, 19 Beekman St. 


,, | AGENTS send for How I Made | a 
House and Lotiu Uv 
year. Our copyrighted methods free to yall 
desiring a Home, or business change. $7 75 
v il to $100 Monthly. Teachers and I adies fin 
eday big pay for spare hours. TREASURY PuR- 
eee CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 

information sent to all wearers of artificial 

eeth upon the receipt of e. Dr. W. E. DUNN, 
331 Lexington Av., cor. 39th St., 


S 
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~ 
| 
YT DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
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Pastor Hollinshed 


Writes His Experience with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


** A conscience void of offense toward God and man 
requires that I write these lines, for if I did not I would 
certainly be ungrateful for blessings, and wrong hundreds 
who might be relieved in Jike manner if they knew the 
facts. My daughter, Eva May, was afflicted with large 
boils, increasing in size and number, upon her thigh and 
limb, until she was lame, and we feared, even if she did 
not lose the limb, that she would be permanently lame. 
The doctors failed. One of them, keeping a drug-store, 
and not having Hood’s Sarsaparilla on hand, said, ‘I 
know what the ingredients are,’ and put me up a medi- 
cine, but it did no good. The child grew worse, lost flesh, 
and I began to fear mortification. 

I DROVE 23 MILES 
and bought a bottle of genuine Hood’s Sarsaparilla, one- 
half of which cured her. I gave the balance away, and it 
cured another child. 

**T meet with much sickness and suffering, and am safe 
n saying I have soldtwenty bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
for sufferers, so that my saying now is, ‘ If it will not cure 
you, I will give you a family Bible,’ and I have never had 
to present the Bible yet.”” HOLLINSHED, 
Pastor of Congregational Church, Rochester, Michigan. 
(Since removed to Freedom, N. J.) 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier, the best nerve helper, the best 
strength builder. Give it a trial. 


It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. : 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 
taste is always a help to di. 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


Scort & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
_Your druggist keeps Scott’s Em~asion of cod-liver 
oil~-all druggists everywhere de 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
Absorbed, Cleanses the Head, 

Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRH; 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick 
ly Relieves Cold in Head and 
eadache. 60c. at Druggists. 
ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 


The Simplicity 
of Christianity 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Definitions That Do Not Define. 


The Rambler, of the “ National Bap- 
tist,” is greatly impressed with the wisdom 
that lies in a judicious use of words, par- 
ticularly when those words are uttered in a 
manner that is, so to speak, redolent with 
omniscience. This is illustrated by a little 
incident that is going about in the papers. 
On one occasion an appropriation was be- 
fore the House of Commons for £500 to 
pay the salary of an archdeacon for some 
diocese in the kingdom. There was a dis- 
position on the part of some wicked Radi- 
cals (who were not sufficiently seized and 
possessed of a sense of the dignity attach- 
ing to the Church, and of the fact that it 
is possible to pay too high a price for this 
dignity) to inquire into the necessity for 
this appropriation. Wishing to be able to 
satisfy these inquiries, the minister having 
the bill in charge sent a message over to 
the House of Lords to inquire of one of 
the lord bishops, “What does an arch- 
deacon do?” Inquiry was first made of 
the Bishop of London, who replied, “ He is 
osculus episcopi.” | By the way, Mr. Ram- 
bler, what zs an osculus 2? Oculus we know, 
and osculum we know, but not this new- 
coined compositor’s Latin.] It was feared 
that this reply would hardly satisfy the 
souls of the bad, bad Radicals hereinbefore 
referred to, so it was thought best to go to 
headquarters and to ask the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who replied, “ He discharges 
archdiaconal functions.” This reply proved 
entirely satisfying, and the appropriation 
went through without difficulty. An emi- 
nent physician was once inquired of what 
was the reason of the efficacy of lavender 
in certain cases. His reply was, “It is 
owing to its lavendric properties ;” and the 
soul of the inquirer was set at rest. 


A Good-Natured Statesman 

Lord Palmerston’s good nature, says a 
writer in an English newspaper, was pro- 
verbial. On one occasion it was put to a 
curious test. He had been present at an 
archery meeting in Hampshire, where he 
had distributed prizes, giving the young 
ladies a kindly pat on the head, but mak- 
ing only the most commonplace observa- 
tions. The reporter waited anxiously in 
his place, until, to his horror, he saw the 
proceedings brought to a close without 
any formal speech from the Premier. This 
was more than he could stand. He rushed 
from his corner to Lord Palmerston, who 
was passing out of the room. “ My lord, 


I beg your pardon, but really this won’t }. 


do.” ‘What do you mean?” asked the 
astonished statesman. ‘Why, you’ve 
made no speech! I’ve come all the way 
from London to report it,.and a speech of 
some sort I must have!” Wherefore, it 
is on record that the good-tempered old 
gentleman turned back, and detained the 
retreating audience for twenty minutes, 
while he gave them a genial dissertation on 
the good qualities of English women in gen- 
eral and of Hampshire lasses in particular. 


The Sign of Equality 

Mathematical readers will be interested 
in the following quotation from Robert 
Recorde, who introduced the sign of equal- 
ity into algebra. 

Recorde was the first English author 
who wrote on the subject of algebra. In 
his treatise called “‘ Whetstone of Witte,” 
published about 1557, he says: 

“To avoide the tediouse repetition of 
these words, is equalle to, I will sette, as I 
doe often in worke use, a paire of parallel 
lines of one lengthe, thus: =, because no 
2 thynges can be more equalle.” 


Colds and Coughs 
croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Loweil, Mass. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part I.— 
Scripture Selections; II.—Family 
Prayers. I2mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—z.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

** Full of earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 

**Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.”’—CAristian /ntelligencer. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 
Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
edges. Price, $1.50. [The Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
- by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 


‘*I know no more valuable Bible-help than this, for its 
— and its comprehensiveness.’’—Xev. Howar 
rosby, 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. II- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in its descriptions that is delightful. 


The old fields, that have been culled bp so many gleaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness.’’—/ndependent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume III., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume III., Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


Fruit-bearing 


For the week beginning November 1, 1891. 
(John xv., 2; Phil. i., 9-11; Gal. v., 22, 23.) 

A Christlike character and Christlike 
works are the natural results of the new 
birth. As Professor Drummond says, 
«The Life must develop out according to 
its type; and being a germ of the Christ- 
life, it must unfold into @ Christ.” Would 
that all Christians might learn the lesson 
of the chapter on Growth in “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World;” that once 
having received his life, we might let it 
develop in us, unhindered by our anxious 
efforts to attain unto certain Christian 
graces. “The fruit of the Spirit,” not 
the fruit of our strivings, “is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control.” Can 
we recall a single instance in all our 
Christian experience when we have truly 
gained any one of these by striving for it ? 
but are they not always ours when we 
open our hearts wide to the Holy Spirit, 
and simply let him work in us and through 
us? When we can truly say, “I live, vet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me,” when our 
one concern is to do his will, to be where 
he would have us be, to do what he would 
have us do, our lives cannot but be 
Christly lives—not all alike, it is true, but 
varying according to our individuality. 

The fruit of the plant is not for the enrich- 
ment of the plant, but it is the concentra- 
tion of the richness of its whole life for 
the good of others. If we have any other 
motive than this in our Christian living, 
many will turn away from us in bitter 
disappointment because they fail to find 
the sympathy and help of which the 
Christian profession is the promise. Like 
the fig tree on the road to Bethany, we 
exist for ourselves, and hungry souls find 
‘leaves only.” 

But the fruit is more yet. It contains 
the germ of other plants. The Christian 
life that projects itself into other lives is 
the fruitful one. When the Spanish 
painter Murillo discovered in a_ pupil 
talents surpassing his own, he exclaimed, 
‘‘ Happy Murillo! I have done more than 
paint—I have made a painter.” The 
Christian’s highest joy comes from the 
knowledge that one whom he in some way 
influenced God-ward is leading many 
others to Christ. 

We have need of patience with our- 
selves, not expecting the perfect fruit of 
righteousness all at once. It is “first the 
blade, then the ear,” and not until after 
that “‘ the full corn in the ear.” We are 
under the Husbandman’s care, and must be 
patient under his discipline. The end he 
has in view is not that we shall merely 
bear fruit, but that we shall bear more 
fruit. We must have patience in our work 
for Christ. Most lives close with greater 
promise of the achievement of the end 
aimed at than did Christ’s. He came to 
win the world, he said, but at the end of 
three years yielded up his life on the cross, 
the symbol of shame, leaving his few fol- 
lowers in perplexity and despair. But what 
of the fruit of Christ’s life-work to-day ? 
Whocan estimate it? One of the noblest 
native workers of Asiatic Turkey, Shem- 
mas Meekha, of Mosul, is quoted as say- 
ing, “I try to lead men to Christ. Some 
approve my words, but yield no fruit; yet 
I hope that if the grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it will not remain 
alone.” May we not labor in the same 
hope, trusting in the same promise? 

Jesus told in a parable of one who came, 


year after year, seeking fruit+ upon a cer- 
tain tree, and because he found none com- 


_manded that it be cut down; but when the 


vine-dresser promised to do yet more for 
it, he allowed it to stand another year, 
with the understanding that if it did not 
bear fruit then it was to be cut down. Is 
this a year of probation for any of us? 
Have we taken upon ourselves the name 
of Christ, and is that name the only sign 
by which others know that we belong to 
him? ‘Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit, he taketh it away.” 

References: Prov. viii., 19g—xi., 30—xii., 
12; Matt. v., 16—xiii., 23—xxi., 18, 19; 
Luke iii., 7-9—viii., 14, 15; John xii., 24 
—xv., 8-16; Acts ix., 36; 2 Cor. ix., 8-10; 
Gal. ii., 20; Eph. ii., 1o—v., 9; Phil. iv., 
I—xiii.. 17; 1 Tim. 17-19; Heb. x., 
24—xii., 11—xiii., 15, 16-20, 21; James 
li. 17, 18—ili., 18—v., 7, 8; 1 Pet. ii., 12; 
Rev. xxii., 12. 

Daily Readings: (1) Jer. xvii., 5-10; (2) 
2 Tim iii., 14-17 ; (3) Mark iv., 10-20; (4) 
Luke vi., 39-45; (5) Rom. vii., 12-23; (6) 
Luke xiii., 6-9; (7) John xv., 2; Phil. i., 
9-11; Gal. v., 22, 23. 


FERTILITY OF CALIFORNIA 


California is the only State in the Union that pro- 
duces all the choicest wines and fruits of the temper- 
ate and semi-tropic zones. The finest and rarest of 
these, excepting those’ produced in California, are 
imported under heavy expense and sold at fancy 
prices. Thecrops of California are surer, and the 
acreage yield larger, than in the countries of Euro 
and Asia where these articles have been grown for 
centuries. With these great advantages, the profits 
secured from fruit and wine in California are larger 
than have ever been known anywhere else in the 
world. If people prefer, they may grow in Califor- 
nia the staple articles grown in all other States, such 
as grains, fruits, nuts, vegetables, etc., and make 
more money than they can in any other State; butif 
they want to make still more money—§$50 to $200 an 
acre and more—they can do so by producing olives, 
olive oil, oranges, lemons, figs, grapes, wine, raisins, 
etc., which always command fancy prices. 


make money easily in pleasant and novel occupa- 
tions ; and the mere fact of living amid surroundings 
so delightful brings health, courage, and content. 

Any desired information on this subject can be had 
by applying to E. Hawley, Assistant General Traffic 

anager, 343 Broadway, New York, or 1 Battery 
Place, New York. Freight and ticket rates also fur- 
nished to all points in Texas, New and Old Mexico, 
Arizona, Japan, China, and Australia. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


AGENCY: 


Oldest and best known in 


Established 1855. 3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


ConnectTicuT, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 


and college preparatory school for girls. Reopens 
September 23. rs. MARY L. STORER, Pnn. 


ConngcTicuT, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address GeorGe L. Fox, Rector. 


ConngectTicuT, Norwalk, Prospect Hill. 
M®: E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. — 


_ Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth pon Sept. 
rs. ted in 


16. Twelve paoes and four resident teache 
one of the ? easantest villages on the Sound. One hour 


from New York. Circulars sent on application. 


ConngECTICUT, Canaan. 
REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 


Conn., receives into his family six boys to be educated. 
Personal instruction. Advantages of a private tutor, with 
school discipline; home comforts; house large; — 
extensive; good climate; no malaria. School opens 
Sept. 15. ackward boys advanced. For terms and 
admission address as above. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 
fs00 to $600. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Califor-: 
nia is the best place for women, as well as men, to 


MASSACHUSETTs, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


Twenty-five boys pared for college, scien 
chool, or business. All the advant es of f mai y life am 
bined with best mental and physi ne, Buildings 
new, and constructed according to latest models ; seventy- 
five acres of ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR S.S. WORK. 


- ERS, Pastors’ Assistants, and Home and Forei 
Missionaries already has twenty in the entering junior 
class, The doors are now open for women as well as men. 
For further information address J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and _health- 
ww located, on_ Pennsylvania Railroad, between Trenton 
an 


Camden. Music a specialty. 
dress Mrs, GERTRUDE G BOWEN Pride, 


New Jersey, Lakewood. | 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. . JAMES W. MOREY, Principal 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR 
Will open Sept. 24. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Founded 1766. Classical, scientific, and business 
courses. E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


4“  Aschool for boys backward in their studies. Only 
six boarding pu Thorough training. ‘Terms $500. 


ils. 
No extras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
N OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Is afforded to progressive teachers, in both public and pri- 
vate schools, within a radius of fifty miles from New York 
City, in the Saturday classes of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York. 
Wa L. Hervey, 
Acting President. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 


retin Oct. 1, Preparation for the Columbia and 
H Examinations, Barnard, and other colleges for 
women; num 


r limited; special attention to English, 
enocution. and physical culture ; y instruction and prac- 
ice in 


e e nastics. 
MARY B. WHITON. A.B. and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
-FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Adv surpassed. For illustrated ca - 


New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. 1. Collegiate, Preparatory, 
and Primary departments. Kindergarten, F method. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
pase CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Reopens September 234. 


Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
OUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Abso- 


lutely healthy location. Good grounds for athletic sports. 
FRANK HOL AND, C.E., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 


MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of W. H. Sherwood. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 


ine 
fe and Comfortable Home for 
or Sel 


Gives Unequaliled Facilities for Thorough 
and Systematic Instruction in all departments 
rates. A Sa 
Lady Pupil 
Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy am 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 
For full information address, Frank Ww. Hale, 
Gen’i Manager, Franklin Sq., Boston. 
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PARK 


WILIGHT PARKA, 
in the very heart of 
the Catskills, is em- 
bowered noble 
woods, and looks out upon 
magnificent scenery. Nature 
apparently designed it for its 
present purpose. The cot- 
tages and club-house seem to 
have sprung up from their 

sites. The roads following 
the windings of the hiilside, 

and the ledges, rising one 
above the other, furnish level 
plateaus for building without 
obstructing the view. It Hes 
at the head and upon the 
brink of Kaaterskill Clove at Haines Falls and Santa Cruz Falls, at 
the very edge of both, on the north slope of Round Top and High 

Peak. It is within five minutes of Haines Falls station on the 
Kaaterskill Railroad, within strolling distance of the great hotels for 

which the region is famous, on slopes of wild forest, with rocky ledges 

between, and with one side fully a thousand 
feet above the other. The ciiffs cut off the 
sky on the south; the chasm yawns below, 
with its foaming cataract; the mountain 
range in the north rises above the near-by 
rocks and trees; on the west, blue moun- 

tains; on the east, through the Clove, a 
glorious sight of the far-down country and 
highlands of the Iludson, the Berkshire ITills 
holding the rising. sun. ‘ 

I came to the Catskills by mere chance in 
i888, but with a “park project” clearly 

elaborated in my mind. I had planned a 
similar scheme for another locality, but did 
not secure the start [ was after. Ina very 
short time after my arrival at Haines Falls | 
decided to buy a large tract of woodland and 
lay outa park. The admirable situation of 
the ground, the picturesque beauty of the 
scene, the noble forest trees, abundant water- 
falis, to say nothing of natural drainage, all 
combined to satisfy my judgment that here 
was the ideal spot for a cottage community. 
It needed very little urging to enlist capital 
in the scheme, but it was slow work selling 
the first lots, and I had almost to beg buyers 
to purchase at $50 a lot. Others followed in 
quick succession, and then we built a club- 
house and laid out roads, water-supply, and 
other improvements. The name Twilight 
was a happy choice, admirably suiting the 
-ark, with its long hours of gloaming. The 
Association began in a small way, taking no 
great risks, and learning to creep before try- 
ing to walk. First came log cabins, then 
followed modest cottages, and, with the proceeds of these, larger 
structures were built; the care was to fit the garment to the cloth. 
I;very penny received was spent in improvements. Our capital has 
been turned many times, and the nimble sixpence has brought shillings 
galore. Three years ago the Park comprised 15 buildings and 75 


A COZY INTERIOR 


souls; to-day there are nearly fifty buildings, costing over $100,000, 
and a population of 300. Lots that originally cost $10 are readily 
selling for $1,000 to $1,500, and the boom has scarcely begun. 


TWILIGHT PAKK,~ 


We are doing here what Bellamy and others have so long talked 
about—creating a community in which the interests of each are the 
concern of all. Our scheme is based not upon ideal human nature, 
but on human nature as it is, taking enlightened self-interest as the 
corner-stone, and for the pillars of our structure the love of home, the 
love of children, and the desire for wholesome recreation, the need of 
rest and refreshment for tired city residents, and the enjoyment which 
comes from simple comfort, congenial society, and beautiful surround- 
ings. 

by the Club-House feature, where wholesome, simple fare is sup- 
plied to cottagers at moderate rates, families can enjoy all the privacy 
and freedom of home life without the cares of housekeeping. Bridget 
is dispensed with for a_ brief, joyous season, and the domestic empire 
is at peace. The key of the problem is to make the children happy 
and healthful. Then the parents are contented. Wedo not take 
children to board at the Club-House, but they swarm at meal-times 
and then scamper off to their play in a hundred different directions, 
and are not seen until the gong again sounds. ‘Then their merry 
voices and laughter may be heard from all quarters as they come 
trooping with svch appetites! Ilow pale and puny the city children 
look in contrast to those who have reveled in the Park! ‘ Among all 
the fine arts,” says Ruskin, ‘“‘one of the finest is- that of painting 


bel 
, 


cheeks with health.” 
and that is the “infant 
industry ” at Twilight 

Park. 

The first buyers in Twi- 
light Park have bought 
more and more, until 
several now own a half- 
dozen lots, and more 
than one has two cottages. Lots have sold at fivefold their cost, and 
houses at handsome profits; $1,000 gain on an outlay of $3,200, and 
$950 profit on an investment of $750 in a log cabin, are evidence of the 
rise in value. Cottages readily rent for fifteen per cent., and some 
bring twenty per cent. Our policy is to always make money for others 
as well as for ourselves. Every cottager booms the place, and our 
rich harvest is yet to come. We are in no hurry for dividends, and 
we do not want too many rich people here to put on style and make 
us dress. We would frown down anything ‘like fashionable display. 
As the Rev. Dr. De Costa says in a recent letter to the “ Church 
Union,” “A rude log house with a huge stone fireplace and small 
fittings of yellow birch, giving the rich effects of half-oxidized silver, 
amply suffices in a community which fondly hopes it may never become 
Bar-Larborized.” 

We would rather have an artist, teacher, or writer, a doctor ora 
clergyman, with a little money to invest safely, than a millionaire, 
unless he is a clubable fellow. Nor is the Bohemian element de- 
sired. Our first advertisements said, “* No whiskey, and nothing that 
whiskey stands for.” What we seek are Lincoln’s plain people—the 
salt of the earth, the cream of our civilization. 

Our scheme is comprehensive, far-reaching, and rational, based upon 
sound principles, and making full allowance for the. elements of 
time. Our chief drawback is the distance and high railroad fare, but 
better traveling facilities are soon to be supplied, and then this whole 
Catskill region will be filled with cottages. 

[t is the women who have best and soonest appreciated Twilight 
Park. Most of the property is in their names, and they prove to be 
the shrewdest buyers and the best allies of the management. ‘This is a 
sign of the times, and illustrates how women are being educated to 
understand business and manage their investments. 

lor further information, address 


THE CLUB-HOUSE 


CHARLES F. .WINGATE, 119 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
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